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The children’s pictures used in this issue 
of the JouRNAL are from an exchange be- 
tween Japan and this country, arranged 
through the courtesy of Miss Helen M. 
Hosp and Mr. Richard B. Farnsworth of 
the Supreme Command for the Allied 
Powers. They are work of 1949 by chil- 
dren six to twelve years old in public 
schools. 

The Japanese pictures arrived in the 
spring of 1949 and were first announced 
at the AAUW convention in Seattle in 
June 1949, when one of the pictures 
““My Friend” — was shown on the screen 
as Dr. Helen White spoke about the 
AAUW art program. 

The first showing in this country was 
from November 2-27 at the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York. The paintings 
were selected and arranged for exhibition 
by Victor D’Amico, who also wrote the 
interpretation and the publicity release 
for the Associated Press. This showing 
had large attendance. The exhibition was 
reviewed by the art critics of the Fort 
Wayne News Sentinel, the Milwaukee 
Sentinel, the New York Herald Tribune, 
and the New York Times. Newsweek, 
Young America Reader, and Young Amer- 
ican Junior Reader wrote stories with pic- 
tures about it. The Periodical Section of 
the United States Army and the State 
Department wrote accounts for their 
intercultural news. The Department of 
Education of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church asked to borrow the material 
for a year’s circuit. An account of this 
use and publicity has been sent to the 
Civil Information and Education Section 
of SCAP in Japan. 

The second showing, sponsored by the 
AAUW Branch and the Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, was in Memphis, February 
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1-15, 1950. The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal carried a story and pictures, and 
public attendance was 5,700. | 

The exhibition is now in the permanent } 
custody of the AAUW Oklahoma State | 
Division, which will show it Gaedaal 
Oklahoma and then lend it for the na. 
tional circuit. 

In return for these pictures by Japanes | 
children, 70 pictures by American schod 
children will be sent to Japan. Half of 
these are from Oklahoma schools wher 
the AAUW State Division has conducted 
a Children’s Art Project annually sine 
1941. The other half will be from school 
scattered throughout the country. The 
completed shipment, selected by artists 
or experts in children’s art outside the 
Association, should leave for Japan by 
midsummer. 

Our cover pictures are by fifth-grade 
schoolboys, one of Tokyo, the other, 
Holdenville, Oklahoma. The upper pic 
ture is taken from a scroll painting whieh 
tells of a trip to the seashore. Aline B 
Loucheim, writing in the New York 
Times, November 2, 1949, comments: 


One of the most extraordinary pictures is 
scroll called “Trip to Kannonzaki” by Hid 
eaki, an eleven-year-old boy. It proves worthy 
of its great heritage. The brush strokes ar 
facile, cleverly abbreviated and accented to 
define rocky crags, a lighthouse and a harbor 
where boats are docked. The water colo 
washes of brown and blue are put on wit) 
incredible subtlety. One scene leads to at 
other and the dashing calligraphy which tel 
the prose-poem of the trip is integrated int 
the whole design. 


The eleven-year-old artist himself bas 
told the story of the trip in words as wel 
as in paintings. (Continued, page 21 
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Realistic Education for Women 


BY MARGARET CLAPP 


“For a long time, and especially during 
the past five years, the American college 
has been the subject of criticism.” None 
of us can deny that. It is as true today as 
it was when President Pendleton made 
that statement as she began her inaugural 
address at this college in 1911. May it 
ever be true; may we never consider it 
unusual. The day that sees the end of 
criticism of our educational system will 
mark the death of our free society; for 
that which is alive grows and requires of 
us constant research into the nature of 
growth and into the influences beneficent 
to growth, and constant re-evaluation of 
ends and of means. The very freedom we 
cherish combined with the unprecise tool 
by which we accomplish our reasoning 
will always lead to conflicting opinions on 
the nature of the good education. 

Insofar, however, as minds are disci- 
plined to think logically, and in under- 
graduate days are fed on the accumulated 
knowledge and wisdom that is our heri- 
tage, thinking will be more clear and com- 
prehensive; the kernels of truth in conclu- 
sions will be larger. The person who ex- 
periences a liberal arts education tends 
more than another to respect a spirit of 
free inquiry through which, and only 
through which, come new and larger 
truths. Made aware by broad education 
of the historical variety of man’s needs 
and desires — economic, social, cultural, 
and religious — he or she is less likely to 
be blindly reactionary or rigidly radical. 


This address was delivered by Miss Clapp on 
the occasion of her inauguration as the eighth 
presulent of Wellesley College. 


Such a person is more likely to sense the 
complexities of time and space and spirit, 
and to have some reasoned concept of 
direction and method. 

But is that enough? Today we at Welles- 
ley celebrate the eightieth anniversary of 
the signing of our charter, the seventy- 
fifth year of our effective existence. Our 
doors first opened in a period of crippling 
depression when the blindly conservative 
and the blindly radical saw no hope for 
the future. It was vision and determina- 
tion in a time of darkness that founded 
this college. Since then the vision and de- 
termination of the groups that compose 
the college — the campus group of fac- 
ulty, students, and service agencies (which 
include the administrative officers and 
their staffs and more recently the union 
of domestic and maintenance workers), 
and the off-campus groups of trustees 
and alumnae — have carried Wellesley 
College to ever larger usefulness. 


i THE past seventy-five years this and 
other colleges for women have grown from 
experiments to established institutions 
crowned with success and renown. Their 
graduates and ali American women have 
progressed from the status of second-class 
citizens (no matter how high their social 
pedestal may have been) to first-class citi- 
zens, the political equals of men. Lim- 
itations on their economic opportunity 
have been progressively removed. Today 
women sit in House and Senate, hold 
executive positions in business corpora- 
tions, control churches, charities, and 
civic organizations. 
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All this is substantially the work of 
the last seventy-five years. Through 
higher education the disciplined, expertly 
trained woman has emerged to take her 
place beside the disciplined, expertly 
trained man. 

Yet many people are not satisfied. The 
proof that women are capable of the same 
education as men is so complete that that 
question is no longer raised. Instead we 
meet the question: Is such education 
worthwhile? Would not a different educa- 
tion for women be more realistic? For, 
say the critics, college-trained men go 
into the market-place; most women go, 
sooner or later, into the home; each needs 
special training for his role. 


Tie question, it seems to me, is founded 
on misapprehension of the function of 
higher education. Liberal arts education 
is a discipline — intellectual, moral, spir- 
itual — which should enable the intelli- 
gent man or woman to make the best of 
any of the environments into which cir- 
cumstances throw human beings. We can- 
not tell whether our college graduate will 
become a housekeeper and/or school- 
teacher, scientist, or artist. We do not 
know whether she will live on the East 
60s, in a Wyoming ranch-house, a Poly- 
nesian mission station, or an ECA office 
in Paris. We cannot foresee the emergen- 
cies she will face. We cannot promise her 
wealth or even a good income. But we can 
give her a liberal education; we can equip 
her with the power to think, which is the 
handle to which any skill can be fitted as a 
tool. We can provide her with spiritual 
riches, 

Granted that the liberal arts have little 
specific vocational or so-called practical 
value for a wife and mother, or for a hus- 
band and father. They do have value for 
the whole life of each one of them and 
they do have value for society. 

The rapidly shifting period in which we 
live is too apparent to advocate teaching 
young people the background of only 
those problems now current or preparing 
them only in the techniques of currently 
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existing jobs. Even the present restricting 
position in which college-educated young 
mothers find themselves cannot be ex. 
pected to last forever. A generation ago, 
most young mothers of this group had do- | 
mestic assistance. Now they do not. Doe 
that necessarily mean that the next gen. f 
eration of young mothers will face the 
same conditions as those of recent years’ 
Given the inventive power of modem 
man, it is, I think, more unrealistic to 
urge preparing half of our young peopk [ 
for a decade of dull chores than to expect | 
a succession of home labor-saving devices | 
to be invented and manufactured in such f 
quantities that our graduates can have} 
them. 
We might well add our voices to thos 
calling for a union of city planner, archi- 
tect, furniture designer, and designer of 
household equipment to the end of mor 
easily managed domestic tasks. But 
meanwhile for the health of society, young 
women must be prepared for their larger 
role as citizens in a dangerous, compelling 
world, while being encouraged, as intelli- 
gent people, to do efficiently that part of 
current routine that must be met. 


America cannot afford to lose that train 
ing in liberal arts which today makes 
the older woman a community and cil: 
tural leader, in order to avoid the poss 
bility of giving the younger woman 4 
temporary period of feeling that he 
education is wasted on unskilled labor. 

To help in what is indeed a serious 
problem at the moment, could not olde 
women organize themselves on a col 
munity or possibly an alumnae club bass 
to give free, volunteer service at stated 
hours in the week as cook, shoppe, 
cleaner, and/or baby-tender? Then the 
younger woman, too, could share in inte 
lectual, cultural, or community activities. 
Surely it would be better to strengthes 
the Golden Rule than to weaken th 
liberal arts. 

For liberal education is particular] 
essential for women who are to becoll 
mothers. It is they who must make tht 












ing | homes of this nation centers of activity, 
ng | not retreats from life. No more than any 
ex- other institution can the modern home 








stand aside in safe isolation. No longer is 
training for the home a matter of com- 
petence within four walls. If those walls 
are to stand, training for the home means 
training for local, national, and world 
citizenship, means, in an era of unprece- 
dented peril and unprecedented oppor- 
tunity, reliance on liberally educated 
mothers taking primary responsibility 
for shaping the hearts and minds and 
souls of the next generation. And this 
large task mothers must accomplish in a 
fleeting decade or two, while their hus- 
bands, for the most part, and their un- 
married classmates, are as yet struggling 
to achieve positions of some responsibil- 
ity in their vocations. 

























































Recentiy vast physical forces have been 
unleashed. Peoples shaped by different 
traditions, who in earlier ages lived apart 
and were hardly known to each other, are 
now in daily and often puzzled or indig- 
nant contact. No one even attempts to 
foresee the full scope of the problems of 
the immediate future, much less the prob- 
lems and opportunities of the coming 












decades. 
| cul: In such a world we need education of 
poss: § the natural aristocrats — of the intellec- 
anf tually able regardless of socio-economic 














, het origins — education which broadens and 
or. disciplines, imposes a sense of responsi- 
rious § bility and an ideal of service, gives knowl- 
olde § edge of varieties of peoples and of prob- 
com} lems, and demands rigorous application 
basis § of logical thought and discriminating an- 
state § alysis in every part of the curriculum. 
oppe, § Students must be helped through knowl- 
n th edge of the past and through study of 
inte: — method to face serenely and flexibly what- 
vities § ever the future brings. This is as true for 
ygthe § young Americans who are women as for 
n the§ young Americans who are men. 

To fulfill its reason for being, the under- 
ularly § graduate liberal arts college for women 
ecomt® should seek and keep on its faculty men 
ke tht® and women who vary widely in tempera- 
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ment, attitudes, and interests, but not in 
ability, in independence from outside 
control, and in zest for open-minded in- 
quiry. It must guarantee complete aca- 
demic freedom. It should seek every 
means to help scholars carry on their in- 
dividual studies. It should give constant 
thought to the interaction of school and 
college education, and of college education 
and the needs of society for courageous, 
thoughtful women. And it should urge 
constant consideration of improvements 
in its teaching to the end that teachers 
seek less to impart information and more 
to inspire students to seek information; 
less to motivate and more to encourage, 
by skilled precept and example, self- 
motivation. 

The college for women that is also an 
independent residential college can and 
should admit the ablest of its candidates 
chosen from all parts of this country and 
insofar as possible from all parts of the 
world. So the complications as well as 
the contributions of diversity may be ex- 
perienced. 

It can and should provide opportunity 
to develop spiritual insight and to under- 
stand, and make habitual, practices con- 
ducive to physical and mental health. All 
of that requires religious literacy, knowl- 
edge of physical and psychological laws, 
and a continual emphasis on the need to 
make independent choice, in terms of 
one’s own standards, among the many at- 
tractive uses of time. 


Tae college community should be a self- 
governing one in which democratic pro- 
cedures are practiced and students, no 
longer children, accept responsibility for 
and direct themselves as individuals and 
as members of society. 

And the college should help students to 
think realistically about their future. 
Those students who are considering pro- 
fessional or scholarly careers should be 
told that specialization demands sacri- 
fices in a long, stern apprenticeship and 
is to be undertaken only if it is essential 
to their concept of the good life. 
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All students should be told upon enter- 
ing that a liberal arts education is not 
intended to train them in the techniques 
of scholars or mothers or business people. 
Its purpose is to help them in their search 
for self-knowledge, abiding principles, a 
broad cultural background, and honest, 
orderly processes of thought and methods 
of approaching situations. 

Through such an education, I believe, 
natively intelligent women can _ best 


build integrated lives satisfying to them- 
selves and useful to their fellows, no mat- 
ter in what fields their major activities 
lie, because their vision has breadth and 
strength and their ways are rooted in 
reasoned concepts of purpose. 


Epiror’s Nore: At the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary convocation of Wellesley Col- 
lege, when Miss Clapp was installed as 
President and delivered this address, hon- 
orary degrees were awarded to eleven out- 


standing women. Two of the recipients 
are of special interest to AAUW. 

Dr. Mabel Newcomer, professor of 
economics at Vassar College and chair. 
man of the AAUW Committee on Social 
Studies, received the LL.D., with the cita- 
tion, “Teacher; scholar; author; only 
woman to serve as official American Dele- 
gate to the United Nations Conference at 
Bretton Woods, whose work in the fields 
of taxation and finance has been of sig- 
nificance in both academic and govern- 
mental spheres.” 

Dr. Tilly Edinger, research paleontolo- 
gist at Harvard, who has been awarded 
the Fellowship Crusade National Fellow- 
ship for 1950-51, was given the D.Sc, 
with the citation, “Pioneer scholar and 
leading specialist in paleoneurology, whose 
studies of fossil mammals laid the bases 
for new concepts of the evolution of the 
brain.” 


ATHLETIC MEET, by 10-year-old girl, Nagoya City 
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A Marshall Plan of Ideas 


AS PROPOSED BY SENATOR WILLIAM BENTON 


When Senator William Benton introduced in the 
United States Senate, for himself and twelve 
other Senators, a resolution (S. Res. 243) calling 
for a “world-wide offensive in behalf of the ideas 
which express our democratic principles and 
aspirations,” the chairman of the U. S. Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO wired: 
Congratulations on your logical analysis, 
courage and imagination! It restores to the 
American people what they have relied upon 
in all crises from Revolutionary War onward, 
namely, faith in the power of ideas, the power 
of ethical principles. 

The following excerpts from Mr. Benton’s 
speech of March 22 to the Senate outline his 
plan, and some of the reasons why it is so neces- 
sary. We regret that JouRNAL space is too limited 
to permit publishing the speech in full. 


E AMERICANS have been told a hun- 

dred times in the five years since the 
end of the shooting war that the contest 
now raging all over the world is, in its es- 
sence, a struggle for the minds and loyal- 
ties of men. We have been reminded again 
and again that, in this struggle, bullets 
and bombs, shells and flame, do not 
change men’s minds or win their loyalty. 
Yet at the end of five years we are still 
preoccupied with physical force as though 
this were the answer to our present prob- 
lems with the Russians. 

By far the most imaginative step we 
have taken in our foreign relations since 
1945 has been the Marshall Plan. The 
Marshall Plan has been no mere contain- 
ment of communism. It has aimed at a 
positive rollback for communism, an 
ideological as well as an economic defeat 
for communism. It was boldly conceived, 
on a scale adequate to the need. It was 
designed to close the dollar gap until Eu- 
rope could earn its own way. 


With this success before us, is it not 
time — and past time — for us to create 
a worldwide Marshall Plan in the field of 
ideas? Let us now aim to close the mental 
gap between ourselves and the people of 
the world. The mental gap is far more 
dangerous than the dollar gap. Unless we 
close it, our efforts to close the dollar gap 
may boomerang upon us. 

We of the Western world have had de- 
scribed for us a thousand times the meth- 
ods of Communist aggression — incessant 
and skillful propaganda, followed up by 
political infiltration, sabotage and disrup- 
tion — then the seizure of power by a 
minority and the consolidation of power 
by suppression and terror. In this process 
the Russian Army is merely a reserve 
component. The front line is propaganda 
and political skullduggery. 

Day in and day out, in two score lan- 
guages, in every medium of communica- 
tion from a whispered rumor to a globe- 
girdling radio, everywhere from a remote 
Burmese village to the Security Council 
of the United Nations, the Communists 
play the same propaganda tune, though 
the words are sometimes changed to fit 
the time and place. As applied to its prin- 
cipal target of abuse, the United States, 
the tune is always the same. It revolves 
around five themes: 


(1) The United States is headed for a cata- 
clysmic economic crash. 


(2) The rulers of the United States are fas- 
cists, war-mongers and monopolists. 

(3) Although the rich in the United States 
are getting richer, everybody else is getting 
poorer and there is starvation, unrest, and 
growing sympathy for the Soviet Union among 
the masses. 
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(4) America’s vaunted freedom is a fraud, 
and our doctrine of equality is belied by racial 
and religious discrimination. 

(5) Our character is bad — we are culturally 
barbarous, money-mad, lawless, crime-ridden 
and effete. 


If you were a voter in a nation trying 
to make up its mind, or a legislator, or a 
foreign minister, and if wherever you 
turned you heard rumors and forecasts of 
economic disaster for America, would you 
care to tie your political and economic 
future to that of the United States? Would 
you care to emulate America’s methods? 
And let us not forget that the first victims 
of propaganda are the propagandists 
themselves; the Kremlin and Communists 
everywhere survey the American scene 
through the distortion glass of their own 
dogma. This miscalculation of America 
can be highly dangerous. 


Ws ARE in the crucial moments of a 
struggle for the minds and loyalties of 
mankind. The United States is in a world 
political campaign. What the United 
States stands for must be freely elected 
by the peoples of the world. 

Specifically, let us begin in earnest to 
dramatize abroad the strength and sta- 
bility of our economy. Let us make clear 
that, although we have many problems, 
under the American business system our 
whole people share a high and rising stand- 
ard of living. Let us dramatize our peace- 
ful record and our peaceful intentions — 
our devotion to the ideal of political and 
economic independence for all peoples, 
our desire to help all friendly peoples. Let 
us demonstrate that we seek to practice 
democracy at home, and that we are 
making steady progress in the elimination 
of the undemocratic aspects of our na- 
tional life. We should not boast about our 
scientific and cultural achievements, but 
neither should we let others under-rate 
them. Finally, let us explain that we are a 
people slow to anger but united and 
mighty in a righteous cause. 

Any campaign requires organization. 
Specifically, I propose six steps. 
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(1) Maintenance, through the United Nations 
and through our own diplomacy, of a steady 
and steadily increasing pressure in behalf of 
world-wide freedom of information. 

(2) Acceleration of the work of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization to the point where, with effective 
leadership, it has a chance to make a signifi- 
cant, perhaps decisive, contribution to peace. 
(3) Development of the activities of the Of. 
fices of International Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange in the Department of State, 
in the following ways among many others: 


(a) Preparation and execution of a com. 
prehensive worldwide program to exhibit 
documentary and educational motion pic- 
tures designed to explain the democratic 
principles and ideals which underlie our 
foreign policy. 

(b) Significant and immediate expansion of 
our program for bringing foreign students 
to the United States. 

(c) Creation of a world broadcasting net- 
work capable of broadcasting on long wave, 
short wave, or medium wave, with an ulti- 
mate goal of reaching virtually every radio 
set in the world. 


(4) Promotion of democratic education abroad, 
notably in the occupied areas of Germany and 
Japan. 

(5) Convening of a conference of non-Com- 
munist nations now conducting international 
information programs, with a view to reaching 
a better understanding on common themes 
and on greatly increasing the effectiveness of 
the projection of such themes. 

(6) Encouragement of the establishment of a 
non-governmental agency to help inspire and 
guide the efforts of the millions of private 
American citizens who might use their talents 
and resources and contacts overseas in further- 
ance of the programs and objectives of this 
resolution. 


These six steps do not cover the field 
by any means, but they illustrate how the 
international propagation of the demo- 
cratic creed can and should be made an 
instrument of supreme national policy. 

We have placed freedom of the press, 
by which we mean the freedom of all 
media of communication, at the top of our 
list because it is one of our permanent 
goals. The immediate problem on press 
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freedom is to rally the wavering nations, 
the peoples who are uncertain which di- 
rection they should take. The hard fact 
is that, even excluding the Communist 
countries, freedom of the press in the 
rest of the world is in worse shape today 
than it has been at any time in this cen- 
tury. More than half the member states 
of the United Nations now practice some 
form of censorship. Yet, as I saw at Ge- 
neva in 1948, when I had the privilege of 
serving as chairman of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations Con- 
ference on Freedom of the Press, it is 
possible to reverse this trend, and to put 
the Communists on the defensive where 
they belong. With high level leadership 
the United States can, and indeed must, 
make substantial progress in this area 
during the next few years. 

UNESCO, the subject of the second 
step, is aimed directly at men’s minds. 
Its objectives are those of the free world, 
and parallel closely the long-term ob- 
jectives of U. S. foreign policy. It expresses 
the common purposes of the civilized 
world. Fifty-four nations are members. 
Russia is not a member and its veto does 
not apply. If we work as a member of 
UNESCO, we cannot be charged with cul- 
tural imperialism. The aims of UNESCO 
are identical with the long-term aims of 
the United States, which we share with 
other free nations. 

If we can make grants to the United 
Nations for the implementation of Point 4, 
[ do not see why we cannot make grants 
to UNESCO for German education — or 
even for radio broadcasting. UNESCO 
today is subsisting on a mere $8,000,000 
annual budget — much less than the 
budgets of many American universities. 

The third step deals with the develop- 
ment of the State Department’s informa- 
tion and educational activities. Last fall, 
the State Department and the Budget 
Bureau cut back the program proposal 
from 44 millions to $1 millions, The dis- 
tinguished members of the Advisory 
Commission on International Information 
in their latest report to Congress have 


sharply criticized the Department and 
the Bureau for those cuts. But even the 
projected 44 million dollar budget was 
woefully inadequate. This kind of oppor- 
tunity requires money. Some people call 
it big money, and big money it should be 
in comparison to the budget of the Library 
of Congress. Some people call it small 
money, and small, indeed, is the cost in 
contrast to the atom and hydrogen bombs 
— the ECA — or the Navy. 


Tue inventions of this century in the 
field of communications are, I contend, 
far more important to our future than 
the development of atomic power. They 
too are a matter of life and death, for no 
other problem rivals the enormity of the in- 
ternational misunderstanding we now face. 

We are not yet using the motion pic- 
ture and the radio and the printing press 
in the international field. Their impact 
today, in our interests, is that of a midget. 
They have the potential strength of a 
giant. Let us give them a chance. 

If we are in earnest about reaching the 
minds and touching the loyalties of man- 
kind, we must be prepared to carry out a 
program which would enable us to exhibit 
documentary motion pictures to at least 
one-fourth of the population of the earth 
once a month. We need to get the pic- 
tures. We do not have them now. We need 
to show them. Their impact can indeed 
change the fact of history. 

Broadcasting also is a unique medium. 
It is instantaneous. It is cheap. It can 
overleap censorship at boundaries. Unlike 
publications or motion pictures it can 
reach remote and rural areas as easily as 
metropolitan centers. It presupposes no 
requirement of literacy. 

But shortwave broadcasting is not 
enough, even if we had adequate trans- 
mitters, which we have not. What is 
required is a unified, worldwide network 
capable of laying a signal into every re- 
ceiver in the world — medium wave or 
long wave as well as short wave. This cau 
be done, despite many obstacles, if we 
have the will to do it. 
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Ex-students from America have always 
been among our best friends abroad. 
Many of them go home to become leaders 
of their countries. They don’t want to be 
like us: we don’t want them to be; we 
just want them to know at first hand what 
is true and untrue about us. And why 
we are as we are. This they learn when 
they are here with us. 


I PERSONALLY favor an exchange pro- 
gram which would absorb as many as 
100,000 foreign students per year, a 300 
percent or 400 percent increase over our 
present foreign enrollment. Although 
there would be much private support, 
such an extensive program might cost 
us as much as $100 million a year. I am 
convinced such a program ‘would be 
worth the money. We should bring not 
only students to this country but people 
of all types who have potential influence 
— professors, newspaper men, trade union 
leaders, ete. 

The ECA, under its technical assist- 
ance program, brought 600 people from 
European industry and agriculture last 
year to study our methods. Two among 
the 600 were influential Italian labor 
leaders. When these two had seen Ameri- 
can labor-management relations at first 
hand, when they had seen that our work- 
ers share in the benefits of increased pro- 
ductivity, and from the use of labor- 
saving machinery, when they had seen 
that competition is not without its eco- 
nomic value to our workers, they went 
back to Italy, pulled 700,000 workers out 
of the big Communist-dominated general 
trade union, and launched an independent 
union. Mr. Hoffman of the ECA vouches 
for this story. 

Step four of the resolution calls for the 
promotion of democratic education abroad, 
notably in the occupied areas of Germany 
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and Japan. I shall make only one com- 
ment on this point. Is there anyone, | 
wonder, who feels that the United States 


has done a good job in this area in Ger. [ 


many? Yet a democratic Germany is the 
key to Europe’s future. Surely the news 


of the hydrogen bomb will not produce ; 


democracy on the Rhine. We require not 


merely an airlift between Frankfurt and © 


Berlin, under pressure from the Russians, 
but an intellectual airlift between Berlin 
and the Mississippi. 

I shall not elaborate here on steps five 
and six, as they seem self-evident. Surely 
it can be most helpful if the non-Com- 
munist nations now conducting interna- 
tional information programs — and there 
are some thirty of them — meet to dis- 
cuss their common problems in an effort 
to agree on some common themes and 
ideas in the face of a common danger. 
Further, surely the private resources of 
the country should be encouraged and 
stimulated. One example of what can be 
done privately was the announcement last 
month of Radio Free Europe, a new 
broadcasting facility established by the 
National Committee for Free Europe, 
through which prominent exiles from Iron 
Curtain countries will speak to their 
home peoples. 


Sucu a program as I have outlined has 
two great virtues. It is realistic, practical, 
hard-headed, and hard-boiled because it is 
pitched precisely at the central issue of 
our time —the worldwide struggle for 
the minds and loyalties of mankind. Thus 
it calls for weapons appropriate to such 4 
struggle, not for the weapons of past wars. 
But above all, it calls for the mobilization 
of those elements in our life which most 
become us as men, the appeal to reason 
and truth. In the ultimate victory of such 
an appeal we can hold final confidence. 
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CHILDREN’S PAINTINGS — AN EXCHANGE 


MY FRIEND, by 10-year-old boy, Tokyo 


(Continued from page 198) 
The Trip to Kannonzaki 


This is the schoolboy’s “ prose-poem”’ (trans- 
lated) that gives accent to the scenes on the 
scroll-painting from which our Japanese cover 
picture was taken. 


Five kilometers’ walk along the beach 
of Umabori around the skirts of mountains 
brought us into a full view of the white 
lighthouse. 

We climbed up to the hilltop and en- 
joyed viewing the scenery. We saw the 
lighthouse on the left about the same 
height as the mountains. 

We climbed a narrow spiral-shaped 
staircase round and round. 

I looked out the window on the way. A 
breath of wind, bearing the scent of the 
sea, brushed against my cheek. 

We reached the top. A revolving lens 
was turning round and round slowly. In a 
glass case hung an iron ball attached to 
the end of a steel rope. 

I looked at the sea, leaning against a 


MY FRIEND, by 9-year-old boy, Toyohashi City 


railing. A number of fishing boats were 
out. A whistle was heard from a steam- 
ship off the shore. Waves were breaking 
against the rocks. The sea wind was 
fresh and cool. 

We climbed down the hill, looking back 
at the lighthouse now and then. 

We had lunch on the great rock. Passed 
another hour near the rock. The teacher’s 
whistle sounded. Now we are going to 
the Uraga dockyard. Looking back, I saw 
the lighthouse, so small in the distance. 


Commentary, Japan to the U.S. 


In the explanation accompanying the Japanese 
children’s paintings, Mr. Yutaka Yamagata, 
Secretary of the Ministry of Education, 
sketches the history of art instruction in the 
Japanese schools. 


Arts and crafts education in Japanese 
schools was started in 1872. During the 
period 1872-88, pencil drawing in Euro- 
pean style was the general practice. Noth- 
ing but copying of patterns in the text- 
books was done during this period. 
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About 1888, a voice was raised advocat- 
ing increased emphasis on Japanese style 
of painting and drawing to be taught in 
schools, followed by growing popularity 
for brush-painting in 1888-1908. The 
main trend was still faithful copying of 
model paintings in textbooks. 

The first textbooks in arts based on 
child psychology were compiled by the 
Ministry of Education in 1908-11. Draw- 
ing from memory, drawing from life, copy 
drawing, designing, and geometrical draw- 
ing were introduced in those textbooks. 
Drawing from memory was encouraged 
for lower grades, although mechanical 
copy drawing still remained as the major 
practice in many schools. 

Crafts education was slower than arts 
education in progress. It was included 
among the required subjects for upper 
grades in elementary schools for the first 
time in 1926. Crafts in lower grades were 
introduced in 1940 or thereabouts. Arts 
and crafts were amalgamated into one 
composite subject in 1946. 

As against the former tendency to 
overemphasize the value of art education 
for pure art’s sake, to the utter neglect of 
its relationship to everyday life, the new 
policy is to base art education on the life 
experience of children and let it serve as 
culture to enrich their daily living. 

We are faced with a difficult problem 
in this matter. That is, the present- 
day living of the Japanese has no definite 
patterns in clothing, food, or housing. 
The Japanese began to lose set patterns 
of living several scores of years ago. Con- 
ditions have been aggravated since the 
last war. A confusion of styles of living, 
old and new, occidental and oriental, is 
reigning. There is no system of conform- 
ity. Such a state of affairs perhaps calls 
for closer relationship between art educa- 
tion and everyday living. It is extremely 
hard, however, to pick up the right 
phases of living from the prevailing con- 
fusion to be related to art education. 

Development of skills and cultivation 
of appreciative capacity still remain the 
main objectives of arts and crafts educa- 
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tion even today. The interpretation of 
those terms, however, has undergone con- 
siderable change. 

Development of skills or expressive ca- 


pacity is to be understood as that of cre. | 


ative power. Media of expression were for- 
merly restricted to painting and making 


things. In the future, what may be called | 


“arrangement” of things is going to be 
included. 

Appreciation in the former sense meant 
strictly appreciation of established mas- 
ters. Now we are going to evaluate the 
beauty found in our daily life and find a 
more significant meaning in it. 

As to the methods of guidance in arts 
and crafts education, teachers have 
ceased to play an initiative role in the 
whole picture. Children are encouraged 
to chose their own objectives of study 
from their own environment and _ the 
teacher is now taking the part of a help- 
ful assistant in their study. 


Commentary, U. S. to Japan 


This is part of the explanation prepared to 
help the Japanese who view the children’s 
paintings from the United States understand 
something of the background from which they 
come. 


Mr. Yamagata says that it is extremely 
difficult to base art education on the life 
experience of children “. . . because the 
present-day living of Japanese has no 
definite pattern... . : A confusion of 
styles of living, old and new, occidental 
and oriental, is reigning.” 

To suggest an artistic problem some- 
what comparable, the first half of the 
American data comes from a state which 
has had to evolve at high speed from an 
agrarian economy into industrialization. 
Oklahoma entered the Union in 1907 as 
the forty-sixth of the forty-eight states. 
The evolution which other states have 
grown into over a hundred or two or three 
hundred years, Oklahoma has had to 
compress into less than half a century. Its 
history therefore reflects violent convolu- 
tions of social change and its life tends to 
exaggerate the American temperament. 
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CHILDREN’S PAINTINGS-— AN EXCHANGE 


Another reason for the selection of 
Oklahoma is that 40 percent of the peo- 
ple still live on the land and this propor- 
tion of rural life will indicate the national 
variations in urban and rural art teaching. 

The Oklahoma child usually has the 
experience of knowing both city and 
country. All but the smallest have prob- 
ably seen Oklahoma City and Tulsa, the 
skyscraper cities, as well as the open 
country and the town. All know the oil 
rigs standing out on the landscape; pos- 
sibly also, those western state areas, 
covered with scrub-oak and sagebrush, 
which approach desert conditions. Be- 
cause the country comes close up to the 
city, the Oklahoma child lives where men 
make things and yet sees things growing 
at the same time. 

He lives in bright sun, sudden climatic 
change, open space, strong coloring. The 
earth color is terra cotta, varying to grey 
in the arid zones. A profusion of strong 
yellows appears in flowers, orange to rose 
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in field grasses, and russet in fall foliage. 
Colors which would clash in a tradition- 
ally pastoral setting are reconciled here. 

Our 35 paintings by Oklahoma children 
were selected by an outsider experienced 
in children’s paintings, from a sample of 
1948-49 work in a state project of chil- 
dren’s paintings, conducted since 1941 by 
the Oklahoma State Division of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women. 
There are no prizes until college art schol- 
arships at high school graduation, but 
every school child in the state is eligible. 
The various towns show the work of all 
grades annually and have devices for im- 
proving its quality and getting more 
places interested in art teaching. 

Part Two of our exhibition is to be se- 
lected from various regions to illustrate 
differences in teaching method and en- 
vironment, and will probably be chiefly 
urban. Material has been invited for this 
spring and it is hoped that the package 
may leave for Japan during the summer. 





PERRIS WHEEL AND ROLLER COASTER by 11-year-old boy, Norman, Oklahoma 
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Theatre for Young Moderns 


BY CHARLOTTE B. CHORPENNING 


At the height of the Sinatra craze a group 
of twelve years and up, from the “best 
families” in a small town near a large city 
were allowed to goto an approved dance. In 
pairs, boys with boys and girls with girls, 
they told their mothers each was spending 
the night with the other. After the dance 
they were driven by sixteen-year-olds who 
had free use of the family car, to the city. 
They kept to the cars till six in the morn- 
ing; waited in the rain at the entrance of a 
theatre till “Frankie” arrived ‘for his ad- 
vertised nine o’clock appearance; fought 
their way in; and sat, drenched but inter- 
mittertly spellbound or hysterical until 
“The Voice” left the stage. The repercus- 
sions from bad colds, cut classes, and 
parental agitations added each its own 
spice to this eager gulp of life. 

The other day a very juvenile bundle of 
curiosity turned from absorption in one 
of television’s highly suggestive embraces. 
“‘Kiss me!” he cried to his older brother. 
“Kiss me hard!” 

A high school group recently drove 
from a neighboring town to Chicago to see 
their first opera — “‘ Aida.” Their creative 
energies are still at white heat in an effort 
to find a way to reproduce for their Senior 
Prom the beauty and dramatic illusion 
which seized them in one scene, when mist 
floated around the feet of the actors. 
Their teacher hopes to help them satisfy 
their drive to recapture this profound ex- 
perience without herself getting down to 
blow smoke along the floor. 

What has all this to do with theatre for 
our youngsters? Theatre is the nearest 


The author is herself a well known writer of 
children’s plays, and director of plays for 
children at the Goodman Theatre, Chicago. 
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thing to life itself in the power to satisfy 
our inborn urge for growth through ex- 
perience. The Sinatra adventurers obeyed 
not what they had been carefully taught, 
but the intense craving for wider and 
deeper experience normal to their age. 
Their escapade was an effort to live out 
the urges, distorted sense of values, unful- 
filled emotions, planted in their germinat- 
ing Selves by movies, radio, television, the 
enthusiasms of their mates, echoes from 
the life around them. So is the high school 
dream for their prom. What will emerge 
from the young televiewer’s uncompre- 
hending urge to live out a sheer physical 
bit of the complex whole of sex, remains 
to be seen. Let us hope he will not later 
turn up in juvenile court, along with the 
increasing numbers who try to live out the 
thrills of imaginatively seen and _ heard 
thefts and killings. 

The point is that when a child (from 
four to forty) watches a play, the whole 
orchestra of his Self — senses, nerves, 
glands, reflexes, muscles, memories — is 
playing. The experience builds into him 
dreams, desires, urges, memories, percep- 
tions — conscious and unconscious — that 
may flower the next hour or in the far 
future. It matters, then, what kind of a 
play a child sees. 

If it is a good play for children, they 
(as well as the adults who bring them) 
will be fascinated throughout. If not, they 
will shout and laugh at the exciting and 
funny parts, make program airships, oF 
crack jokes, or wriggle and yawn the rest 
of the time. What, then, shall we call a 
good children’s play? 

Suppose we say it must be written by 
one who has a story worth writing about, 
and who understands the basic princ:ples 
of drama and the special needs of a child 
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THEATRE FOR YOUNG MODERNS 


audience, — that is, steady unfolding of 
the story; physical relief from too pro- 
longed span of attention, through excite- 
ment or laughter which moves the story; 
keeping the story clear by action, voice 
quality, and tonal pattern for those not 
yet accustomed to get meaning from 
words, etc. 

A good children’s play must be directed 
by one who understands all this and how 
to handle actors (including amateurs) be- 
sides. It must be presented by actors who 
understand the characters they portray 
(organically, not necessarily intellectu- 
ally) and how to “put them across” in 
perfect sincerity. The settings must be de- 
signed by someone who understands how 
to put durable flats together; lighted by 
one who understands the magic possibili- 
ties of light and how to make the most of 
the (perhaps meagre) equipment at hand; 
and handled by a crew who understand 
the relation of their work to the success 
of the whole. Perhaps we should add, 
there must be someone to pay the bill 
who understands the fertilizing effect of 
imagined experience on sprouting per- 
sonalities. 

All this may sound more formidable 
than it is. Communities often contain the 
makings of such a group, whether they 
know it or not. If two or three of the 
needful experts are at home in a single 
person, all the better. In Michigan City, 
Indiana, AAUW got wind of such a per- 
son. She was a newcomer, interested in her 
husband’s business. Before marriage she 
had been an art teacher in a public school. 
Also, she had taken a course in play- 
writing for children and formed an after- 
school dramatic club among the pupils, 
who not only acted but also helped plan, 
paint, and handle the scenery. 

AAUW offered to back a play for chil- 
dren up to $100. The outcome after three 
years is a growing number of plays in a 
school auditorium, and plans for building 
4 new experimental Children’s Theatre 
(which already has civic backing) to try 
out uew plays and produce established 
ones. The last spurt of community en- 


thusiasm is the addition of provision for 
the new theatre’s night-time and mid- 
week use for home-grown adult plays. The 
following excerpts from the local paper are 
worth study. Before the performance: 


“Titian” is directed by its author, Nora 
McAlvay, a national board member of the 
Children’s Theatre Association. 

The authentic sets were designed and con- 
structed by Eric Nordholm and a crew of 
children. Wayne Frame and his father fash- 
ioned all the wood carving especially for the 
play. 

The executive staff is comprised of Nora 
McAlvay, director; Eric Nordholm, produc- 
tion director; Sally Montgomery, dance direc- 
tor; Cecelia Komarek, costumes; and Betty 
Brolly, properties. Margaret Powell made the 
special painting for the play. 

Production staff is as follows: William 
Groendyke, Sally Breskin, Neil Lee, Monica 
Woss, Frances Rees, and the entire Children’s 
Theatre group which participated in the work- 
shop set construction. 

During dress rehearsal supper was served 
to the cast by Mrs. Carl Rees, Mrs. Charles 
Breskin, Mrs. C. J. Woss, and Mrs. B. Meyers. 

Tickets for the play will be available at 
the door. They are now on sale at The Book 
Fair and at the Stevens Shop. 

Three performances are at 4 p.m. tomorrow 
and at 2:30 and 8 p.m. Saturday. 


After the performance: 


With one eye on the play and the other on the 
eager faces of the all-child audience at the 
first performance of ““Titian’s Secret” yester- 
day, I noticed that even the juvenile American 
public not only attends a quality performance 
but loves it. 

The enthusiasm for the afternoon perform- 
ance ran so high among the children that at 
times it electrified the atmosphere. 

Despite the fact that “Titian” is not a 
western nor a Donald Duck, the audience was 
entranced. 

Although today’s youth is supposedly edu- 
cated on “Howdy Doody” and “Hop-along 
Cassidy,” a play of the calibre presented here 
by an amateur group in the Children’s Theatre 
was so well received by the very young mod- 
erns that educators would be encouraged at 
their undivided interest in this high type of 
play entertainment. 
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Of course such trained skills are not al- 
ways available, but again, the makings of 
them are. Every community has those 
who earn a living or indulge a hobby 
through writing, painting, music, dancing, 
handling tools, designing or inventing 
this or that. They can learn to apply 
these skills in the new medium. Others 
yearn for such self-expression. They can 
learn through “apprentice” help, play 
by play; from trial and error, from books, 
from institutes imported by the commu- 
nity (or a group of neighboring communi- 
ties), from touring plays of high calibre, 
most deeply of all from watching audi- 
ences of children in the grip of “organism 
as a whole” experience as the play kindles 
imaginations. 

Tested plays are to be had from the 
Children’s Theatre Press, Anchorage, 
Kentucky. Its editor is making every ef- 
fort to increase our stock of first quality 
plays. Winifred Ward, the highest au- 
thority anywhere on children’s creative 
dramatics, will next year be with Samuel 
French, building their resources for work- 
ers with and for children. The American 
Educational Theatre Association, Thes- 
pian, the Christophers, and above all the 
American National Theatre and Acad- 
emy, stand ready to help. 

A community can send one of its mem- 
bers away for a shorter or longer chance 
to learn. Some are going abroad to look 
into children’s or adult theatre methods 
and results there, as Europeans are com- 
ing here. There are university summer 
courses and summer community theatres. 
The two- and three-weeks courses of the 
National and Eastern Cooperatives give 
special training in the skills needed in de- 
veloping good community drama. To give 
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children good plays is worth time, effort, 
and money. 

Meantime, the increasing magic of tele- 
vision is cutting into play, study, and 
sleep of our youth. Its eagerly seized 


| 
| 


power to kindle the total Self with desire § 


to live out imagined experience will color | 


their whole lives, the lot of the country in 
which they will soon be leaders, and the 
world in which each country is fast be- 
coming an inseparable thread in the web 
of fate. To forbid children to watch this 
program or that will only whet their ea- 
gerness for it. To point out that “crime 
does not pay” will be futile if the crimi- 
nals are more interesting and so invite 


| 


more organic identification than their | 


victims. This generation of children will 
live out for the rest of their lives the forces 
for ultimate good and evil freed in their 
evolving Selves. The results will be part 
of the history of man. 

Here is a case where no American can 
afford to say, “I’m only one. What can 
I do?” Numbers count in controlling the 
course this new miracle will take. Re- 
cently one higher-up said to a beginner in 
television programming, “Only 5 percent 
of our patrons have an income of over 
five thousand. We must fit our programs 
to the low level of the 95 percent.” We 
must let these worried magnates know 
that income is not always a measure of 
intelligence or good citizenship. 

A large station recently canceled (at 
great loss) a program which brought 
a storm of “write-ins” and phone call 
protests from homes on its first showing. 
We can study the whole situation, s0 
we know that we stand for facts and not 
just personal whims, and “write in” — 
all of us. Numbers count in a democracy 
— unless they go to sleep. 
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: Wanted: Jobs for 


the Helen Hokinson Crowd 


BY AGATHA BOYD ADAMS 


I shall with complete immodesty recount 
one woman’s experience in finding a job, 
consider what use the college trained 
woman can make of her education in en- 
riching the latter decades of her life, and 
inquire into her responsibility in making 
such use. You will understand that I am 
talking mainly about married college 
women, not about those who have fol- 
lowed the practice of a profession contin- 
uously. But the problem of the length of 
time during which a college graduate 
makes active use of her education has a 
definite bearing on the shaping of cur- 
ricula, on the policies of the college, and 
even on the building up of endowments. 

There is a resolutely cheerful little 
book entitled Jobs for Women Over Thirty- 
five. From my point of view, this is a very 
discouraging title. Women of thirty-five 
are mere youngsters, usually still very 
much involved with the needs of growing 
children. I wish to consider women over 


This article had been sent to the printer when 
word was received of the death of the author on 
March 14. AAUW readers will share the deep 
sense of loss felt by the Chapel Hill community 
and Mrs, Adams’ family and friends with the 
passing of so wise and vibrant a personality. 

Mrs. Adams was associate head of the Extension 
library, University of North Carolina. She told 
the story of her experiences in training for getting 
a job at what she called ‘‘an advanced age,” as the 
inaugural address at Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College (of which she was a graduate, 1915) last 
spring. This abridgment of her address is printed 
here through the courtesy of the Randolph- 
Macon Alumnae Bulletin — and at the sug- 
gestion of the chairman of the AAUW Committee 
on Status of Women. 


forty-five or over fifty, the contribution 
which they can make to society by work- 
ing, and the satisfaction to be drawn from 
even the most modest career. 

The reasons which decided me to seek a 
job long after the conventional age for 
such a new turn are irrelevant. Perhaps 
had I lived in a different environment, I 
might have turned to free-lance writing, 
but that was both too slow and too chancy 
for my immediate needs. Certainly in a 
different place I would have returned to 
teaching, for which I was perhaps best 
qualified. But my lot was thrown irrev- 
ocably with the University of North Car- 
olina. And the University of North Caro- 
lina has been for one hundred and fifty 
years a man’s university, has admitted 
women students lately and grudgingly, 
and still regards women faculty members 
as somewhat irritating phenomena. 

So I turned to the Library School, 
which offered in one year’s study a skill, 
a technique, and a profession that is com- 
ing more and more into demand. Age was 
the first hurdle — I had to admit to ten 
years beyond the upward limit for admis- 
sion to the Library School. Fortunately I 
had from time to time done some Spanish 
translating and thus a way was found to 
admit me. 


Au of you know that if you are a woman 
you must be better at a job than a man 
if you expect to hold it. But if you are an 
old woman in a class of college youngsters, 
you must be better than that. At first I 
was extremely self-conscious about show- 
ing any signs of senility, such as loss of 
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memory, slowness of response, or breath- 
lessness after climbing the seven-storied 
mountain on which our Library School is 
perched. But the students, once past the 
initial shock of finding me in their midst, 
were most kind and friendly, and I soon 
relaxed. The fact that I belonged to the 
generation of befuddled oldsters which 
Helen Hokinson has so gently yet so 
keenly derided in the pages of the New 
Yorker did not seem to alienate me from 
these boys and girls of the Dog Patch 
and Sadie Hawkins era. 

How does it feel to go back to school? 
It is bound to try the patience of any 
adult. Although library science is a pro- 
fessional subject, it is not taught at the 
graduate level. The emphasis on detail, 
on spaces and dots and forms of entry, 
the catalogue cards revised with a milli- 
meter rule and returned with a rash of 
red ink, the necessity of cataloguing by 
what sometimes seemed rote instead of 
reason — all of these harassed my very 
soul. The true-false tests, the so-called 
objective examinations, which had come 
into use since my college days, upset me 
no end. The older you grow, the less 
readily can you check any statement as 
being true or false. How in the name of 
the great Dewey himself can you check 
beside the title The Naked and the Dead 
“should,” or “should not,” be purchased 
for a public library? Too many complex 
factors are involved; too many nice de- 
cisions must be weighed. 

Then there were whole areas of human 
knowledge which had been developed 
since my college days. In the period 
1911-15, we did not speak of the social 
sciences. We took history, and political 
science, but the field of sociology was still 
largely undeveloped. While I had been 
absorbed in traveling, learning a new lan- 
guage, learning to keep house, in finding a 
share in a new community, and in helping 
a child along from cod liver oil to dancing 
school, the whole enormous literature of 
modern psychology had been growing like 
Jack the Giant Killer’s vine, beyond my 
powers to climb and follow. As for the 
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world of modern physics, I did not even 
dare to think of that. 

On the other hand, the Library School | 
course in reference work opened up fas. | 
cinating new channels of discovery. The | 
search for answers to reference questions | 
is an endlessly enticing one, very much 
like a treasure hunt. And the pleasure of | 
finding the answer to a really hard one, 
such as a picture of the Marble Boat of 
China, or how fast a dolphin swims, is 
only comparable with the faraway child- 
ish pleasure of finding a rosy Easter egg. 


——on 


My JOB since completing the course has 
been in the Extension Library and is 
both congenial and rewarding. I have 
correspondence with persons from all 
over the country, answering questions 
which vary so in scope that I am never 
quite sure whether my role is that of a | 
Dorothy Dix, a reference librarian, or an 
overgrown quiz kid. 

And there are those other rewarding 
experiences one meets with, as a librarian, 
such as exhibits of beautifully illuminated 
books, delicate Indian ivories, shells and 
handicrafts from Eniwetok, the spirited 
wood engravings of Eric Gill. Every now 
and then a hurry order comes from heat- 
quarters to write a feature story on such 
and such a collection which the Library 
has just acquired; it may be the seventy- 
odd manuscripts of Augustus Thomas 
plays, the official records of the Niim- 
berg trials, with their overpowering proof 
of the actuality of evil, or most recently, 
the letters which Thomas Wolfe wrote to 
Professor Koch while he was a student at 
Carolina. 

A good third of the staff’s time is de- 
voted to planning programs for women’ 
clubs and helping members prepare their 
papers. We have consistently refused to 
write their papers for them. Certainly 
these programs furnish an index to wha! 
groups of women who presumably have 
at least a modicum of both education and 
leisure are thinking about, talking about, 
willing to spend time on. The picture 5 | 
not an altogether encouraging one. 
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JOBS FOR THE HELEN HOKINSON CROWD 


Perhaps to me the most exasperating, 
and I hope I shall not tread on too many 
toes in saying this, are those who refuse to 
forget the tragic era of 1861-65, and write 
to us for material on such topics as 
“Women of the South in Wartime,” 
“Music and Drama in the Confederate 
States.”” And I have not reached into our 
back files for these examples. In this year 
of fateful decisions, of impending tragedy, 
when there is an almost desperate sense 
of the need for every person of good will 
to work for world peace, how can women 
bear to turn their backs on the present 
and contemplate a long-past bitter war? 

Another group of women scramble 
about frantically in the mouldering leaf- 
age of family trees. They want regimental 
rosters searched, obscure county histories 
traced. When we are brought to the edge 
of the black abyss of speculation as to 
whether the human race can survive for 
another ten or twenty years, it seems 
futile to reach back for some ancestor 
who, valiant though he may have been in 
General Washington’s army, offers his 
descendants neither shield nor buckler 
against the menace of tomorrow. 

I should, however, be less than fair if I 
did not at least suggest the other side of 
the picture. Many groups use the excel- 
lent programs published by the American 
Association of University Women and 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Many others plan their own pro- 
grams intelligently. We have had an en- 
thusiastic response to study programs on 
the cultural backgrounds of foreign na- 
tions based on the belief that the arts 
speak a common language. There has 
been an observable increase in the num- 
ber of clubs which are studying the United 
Nations, or some of its subsidiaries. 

I have gone into my own job in some 
detail in the hope of suggesting two 
points: one, that it is quite possible to 
get a job after you are obviously old; 
and another, that it’s fun to have a job. 
And I have recounted some of my experi- 
ences with women’s groups in order to 
introduce the theme: What use may the 


college woman make of her education in 
the latter years of her life? 


Here it may be fitting to consider 
briefly some of those enduring values 
which make a college education a posses- 
sion not to be wasted nor over-lightly 
tossed aside. The values may vary for 
the individual, according to her gifts, her 
experience, and her needs. Of course, for 
the magpie nest of a librarian’s memory, 
every scrap of knowledge may be put to 
some use. But I should rather dwell on 
intangible than factual education, since 
it endures much longer. The form for the 
contrary-to-fact condition in past time 
slips away, but the poetry which has 
touched the heart remains forever. I 
could not possibly work out an original 
problem in geometry now, but I can still 
recall the gratifying sense of order and 
completeness which such solutions gave 
me in my freshman year. Through the 
mighty poetry of Homer, of Vergil, of 
Shakespeare, of Racine, the student is 
awakened to a sense of the dignity of 
man, the need for moral values, for virtue 
in the Roman sense of the word, to a be- 
lief in the moral responsibility of the indi- 
vidual and in the potential beauty of 
human life. Such beliefs are sorely needed 
in a world which threatens to deny all 
personal worth, all human dignity. Col- 
lege courses in general and European his- 
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tory helped enormously in giving me a 
sense of chronology, an ability to locate 
men and events on the huge clock of the 
past. And though science in general is 
not my dish, a required course in biology 
heightened my interest in the natural 
world to an extent which still teases me 
to study wild flowers and trees. 

Each of you would of course make a 
different list. But the point is that 
through four years of college we acquired, 
not only certain tools of information, but 
certain attitudes, insights, and standards, 
which are needed today, and which we 
have no right to let dribble away in the 
dust of the vacuum cleaner. 

The idea that a woman will use her 
college training only for a short time be- 
fore marriage is predicated upon a fallacy 
apparently common to all parents — 
that children will never grow up. And yet 
the years when a child actively needs a 
great amount of his mother’s time and 
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attention may be as few as fifteen, or, if 
the family is large, as many as twenty- 
five. I am of course talking here in simpli- 
fications. But even with a maximum, a 
healthy woman has two or three decades 
left. If she has been extremely active and 
busy with her family, she is apt to feel 
very let down, unneeded, unless she has 
made preparations to launch out in some 
new enterprise. T. H. Huxley has said 
“The sense of uselessness is the severest 
shock which our system can sustain.” 
Getting a job cushions that shock. 

The woman who attempts to combine 
homemaking and a job obviously accepts 
handicaps as well as advantages. If she 
returns to a career after years of disuse, 
she will probably not have been able to 
keep up with the literature, the newer 
techniques and developments of her pro- 
fession. She may have to accept a less ele- 
vated position than her training would 
lead her to wish. She will find it neces- 
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JOBS FOR THE HELEN HOKINSON CROWD 


sary to plan her time with meticulous ex- 
actness, to live by lists and memoranda 
and notes on a calendar. She gives up 
leisurely mornings in bed, and late parties 
the night before. She misses hours of 
pleasant visiting with friends. She may 
even find that some friends will not under- 
stand her regulated life, will be hurt and 
disturbed because she has not much time 
for them. 

She will have to make many choices: 
polishing the furniture versus picnicking 
with her husband, for instance. She will 
find her weekends piled with accumula- 
tions of mending, of household planning, 
of family letters, of overdue entertaining. 
She will need more clothes, and more 
careful day-by-day grooming. She may 
find that the only time she has to read the 
fashion magazines and the house-and- 
gardening magazines is while she sits 
under the hair drier. 

As a major link between the advantages 
and disadvantages of holding a job, I 
wish to say in parenthesis that it is of the 
utmost importance to have had the fore- 
sight to provide oneself with a coopera- 
tive husband. 

What advantages does our job-holding 
older woman find to compensate for the 
losses outlined above? They are abundant. 
One is the basic advantage of earning a 
salary, with its accompanying sense of 
independence and security; the ability to 
indulge oneself in making small gifts, to 
contribute to causes one believes in, to 
take a partner’s share in the upkeep of 
the home. 

Important as this is, however, the psy- 
chological rewards are even more im- 
portant. There is the blessed sustaining 
quality of routine. If your day is con- 
trolled by routine, you find yourself able 
to accomplish more. If you know that 
certain duties are expected of you, that 
certain other people depend upon you, 
that if you fail, more work will devolve 
upon others, you learn to disregard mood, 
personal feelings, in order to meet obliga- 


tions. Such discipline is healthful for the 
spirit. 


So also is the discipline of working in an 
office, which is quite different from the 
discipline of teaching. When you stand 
up to teach, you are on one side of a desk 
and the students on another, which 
gives you an initial advantage. In an of- 
fice you work simultaneously with five, 
six, or more other human beings; you 
learn to go ahead with the work on hand 
in the midst of hubbub, at times among 
the tensions and conflicts of personalities. 
A fine sense of comradeship derives from 
working with a group all of whom are en- 
thusiastically interested in carrying for- 
ward the work of the department. 

Perhaps chiefest among the psychologi- 
cal rewards of holding a job is the inward 
personal satisfaction which comes from 
even the simplest task thoroughly per- 
formed. All human beings are essentially 
makers, creators. We live fully only when 
we are creating. 


How does an occupation outside the 
home affect the quality and caliber of the 
family relationship? This question is per- 
haps too personal to be answered. It 
seems to me that most human relation- 
ships can be measured only qualitatively. 
That is, the amount of time two people 
spend together is never as important as 
the degree of communication which they 
achieve, of sharing of interests, of experi- 
ences, of thoughts. 

It has frequently been suggested that 
women who are also homemakers would 
do well to take part-time jobs only. That 
may be one solution. But it is difficult to 
keep a job within part-time limits. A job 
which commands your interest tends to 
proliferate. It develops irresistible off- 
shoots, peripheral opportunities and in- 
terests, by-products sometimes more re- 
warding than the main occupation. 

Please do not think that I am trying 
to say that all work done by women in 
their latter years must be professional, or 
even paid. Some of the most important 
contributions which they can make are 
given freely. One of the most creative 
pieces of work along these lines which I 
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know of has been done by a busy grand- 
mother, still actively needed by her chil- 
dren. But she has organized, inspired, 
and carried, through two successful years 
of operation in a small southern town, a 
community council which has brought 
together in animated discussion and al- 
location of the needs of the town, repre- 
sentatives of all organizations and of both 
races. This movement has already re- 
sulted in a clearer understanding of the 
town’s resources and lacks, and promises 
great results in the future. It is entirely 
the work of one woman with a strong 
sense of civic responsibility, and an un- 
usual ability to organize her time, and to 
preside. 


The older college woman has the oppor- 
tunity to build bridges out into the com- 
munity and make herself again a part of 
the world outside the home. We need 
more college-trained women in govern- 
ment at the local level. We need more 
college-trained women in government at 
the upper levels, but they will never get 
there unless they are willing to accept the 
apprenticeship in grass-roots politics. 

Work in the later years may also take 
the spontaneous form of artistic expres- 
sion for which there has been no time dur- 
ing the crowded years. The example of 
Grandma Moses, who after eighty years 
in a farm kitchen has become a famous 
painter, might spur the most faint- 
hearted. Isabel Bolton, an unsuccessful 
novelist until past the age of sixty, has 
recently produced two perceptive, ur- 
bane novels which won considerable 
praise, and which must have given the 
author great satisfaction. Miss Bolton 
has said that for these last two novels she 
turned to an entirely new style in which 
she could express herself more freely. That 
sense of freedom is one of the advantages 
of age which makes it easier to create, or 
at least offsets the loss of youthful imag- 
ination. 

Laura Lettie Krey, who also became a 
successful novelist after her family had 
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grown up, in And Teil of Time says that 
a woman’s life — 


had two parts, one when she must transmit, 
like stored honey, all that she had to give, 
Then, unlike the queen bee, she did not die, 
her work done; but out of the inexhaustible 
core of her deepest personality, started in 
again to weave for herself a soul, a being strong 
enough to face the rigors of eternity. That is, 
she did if she was wise. She had another 
choice; she could wither, turning dustier and 
duller every year, content to have served her 
biological function and to die. 


I have not wished to linger on that neg- 
ative aspect of “growing dustier and 
duller every year.” All of us have seen it 
around us: the sterility of continual 
bridge playing, the emptiness of living in 
the never-never land of the movies, the 
constant exchange of parties; or the re- 
course to doctors, to operations, to psy- 
chiatrists, to help make peace with the 
loneliness left by the departure of children 
into their own lives; or worse still, the 
clinging to the children, trying to keep 
alive old needs and outgrown depend- 
encies. 

Increased use and development of col- 
lege training in the latter years of life will 
furnish an effective means of surmounting 
one of the most conspicuous obstacles to 
the whole cause of education for women. 
If it were generally accepted that the 
highly trained, or even the moderately 
well educated woman can return to ac 
tive service later on in life, and by doing 
so make a real contribution to the work 
of the world, more people would be ready 
to give money to education for women. 
Some responsibility rests, too, with teach- 
ers and administrators to see that educa- 
tion for women has long-range objectives, 
and is headed toward the latter years. 

We are not very far from the days 
when a desire for learning in women was 
regarded as against the will of God. All 
the more does it then behoove us, who 
have received the opportunity of educa 
tion, to make good, long-term, and ex 
panding use of it. 
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The Image of the Thing We Hate 


BY DOROTHY KENYON 


When we asked Dorothy Kenyon, Second 
Vice-President of the American Association of 
University Women, to write for AAUW mem- 
bers on the significance of the recent loyalty 
investigations, she consented, in spite of heavy 
pressure of work, because she felt that the 
whole proceedings were so much more im- 
portant than the experience of one individual. 
When the manuscript arrived, it carried this 
note: 


Iam not the least bit satisfied with this. If you 
think it too personal please be quite free to use 
the blue pencil and strike out all references to 
my special case. I think perhaps I was wrong in 
laying emphasis on that in the first place. The 
excuse was that it was so powerful in my mind. 
If you don’t want to publish it I shall be quite 
happy, because, frankly, I’m too close to the 
event to write well on it. 


We think JourNaL members will agree that 
it is our good fortune to have persuaded Judge 
Kenyon to set down her comments while the 
event was still close. — Eprtor’s Note 


© WAKE up one morning, and, sud- 

denly, without warning, hear oneself 
called traitor, red, Case No. 1 on a list of 
card-carrying Communists infiltrated into 
the State Department, charges that in a 
split second reverberate all over the 
United States and the world as well, — 
no, this can’t happen here. This is the 
twentieth century. We are a sane people 
with a saving sense of humor. We have 
courts of law to protect us, operating on 
the principles of due process, fair play, 
presumption of innocence until guilt is 
proved, verdicts by a jury of our peers, 
ete. Furthermore, we possess a great and 
Persuasive political philosophy, ‘‘funda- 
mental freedoms for all,” “‘government of, 
by and for the people,” to which we are 
dedicated and for which we are seeking 
converts all over the face of the earth. 


That political philosophy, to be sure, is 
under fire and is being challenged, as 
never before, by a new and detestable 
philosophy, and the danger is very great, 
both from within and without. But we are 
a great and powerful people, we have an 
army, a navy, a police force, executives 
and legislators second to none to protect 
us. We are thoroughly alerted to the 
danger, prepared and strong. No, nothing 
like that can possibly happen here. 

Yet it did happen. And not only to 
me but to others equally innocent as 
well. Out of the blue sky came the red 
thunderbolt to strike us all. And although 
we all instantly and vehemently denied 
the charges, the truth, as is well known in 
such cases, never catches up with the lie, 
and we will all of us be branded, to a cer- 
tain extent at least, forever. 

I am the fortunate — or unfortunate — 
possessor of what my Republican Wall 
Street lawyer (hired especially for the 
occasion) called a “misplaced” sense of 
humor, and the events of the succeeding 
few days in my life, while horrifying, 
nevertheless had certain aspects of grim 
comedy. From the moment at twelve 
noon, when the first reporter interrupted 
a lawyers conference in my office on what 
he called a “matter of life and death” and 
broke the news to me, throughout that 
frenzied day during which they even 
brought television cameras into my office 
and blew out all the fuses in the building, 
throughout the succeeding week end of 
frantic search through my files of fifteen 
or twenty years ago for material with 
which to prove my innocence, throughout 
the batteries of Klieg lights and of micro- 
phones at the Senate hearing, down 
through that train ride home when I 
found David Lilienthal in the seat beside 
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me and he asked me how I had got along, 
there was a wild grotesquerie about it all 
to which a Swift or Cervantes alone could 
have done justice. 

The joke was perhaps not very funny 
but it was immense, and it was at the ex- 
pense, not of me who was merely a pawn 
in the game, but of the American people. 


Cus we afford jokes like that? I wonder. 
It would be well if all of us wondered. 
How can such jokes come about, how did 
this one happen, and what can we do to 
prevent its recurrence? Even more essen- 
tial, what can we do to protect the basic 
things we love and live by, which now are 
in such danger, and which this incredibly 
clumsy and foolishly bad joke was really 
designed (let us charitably hope) to help 
and not to hinder? 

I can’t give all the answers. I can only 
see a little part of the whole, the part that 
concerns me. So I may be pardoned if I 
indulge briefly in a bit of personal history. 
I came into the picture really by accident 
(they thought I worked in the State De- 
partment!) and apparently as, and only 
as, a “joiner.” This made me ipso facto a 
suspicious character. “Guilt by associa- 
tion” was my crime. 

Now there is no question about it, I 
have joined many organizations. Why 
shouldn’t I? I have lived a long life, I have 
great energy, curiosity, enormous interest 
in ideas and in people, above all great faith 
in the power of ideas. This sounds old- 
fashioned, I admit, in this era when it is 
fashionable to be disillusioned. But it is 
my philosophy and my way of life. 

Most of the organizations I have joined 
at one time or another are well known and 
highly reputable. But even the few that 
turned out to be not so good all started 
out as bright ideas which struck my 
fancy, and I stayed in each of them only a 
short time, getting out in each case be- 
cause I didn’t like what was going on. 

During the period of the LaGuardia 
reform administration in which I served 
in the nineteen thirties (the period of 
most of my joinings) all kinds of people 
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knew me, they came to tell me about 
ideas they had, they asked my support for 
this and that. LaGuardia encouraged me 
to encourage them. Perhaps at times we 
went too far, undoubtedly we made mis. 
takes. But if we did, it was through gen. 
erous motives, never for sinister purposes, 
Perhaps this is soft-headed. But if so you 
must call LaGuardia and many others 
like us soft-headed too. 

For this I have now been called a traitor, 
pilloried, cross-examined, spied on, the 
recipient of anonymous letters, my pro- 
fessional reputation, my brains and char- 
acter, all cast in doubt. 


Waar effect does an experience like this 
have? Assuming one survives the terrible 
hurt of it all, will I, for instance, ever be 
able to live quite the same proud, free, 
adventurous life of the spirit I had always 
lived previously? Or will I be frightened? 
Will I look over my shoulder every time 
anyone tells me of a new idea for fear an 
informer may be lurking there — as hap- 
pened in Hitler’s Germany? Will I make 
my ideal in life keeping down (not up) 
with the Joneses? Will I seek conformity 
and the dead level of mediocrity as the 
only safe course? 

Well, if I do, something precious will 
have gone out of America, and we will all 
of us be defeated in our battle of ideas 
with Russia. For if there is one thing that 
is wholly American and non-Russian, it is 
our freedom to think, to express thos 
thoughts and to hear the thoughts of oth- 
ers freely given without fear or intimida- 
tion of any sort. America is built on ad- 
venturing minds, ranging freely over the 
entire world of ideas. When the shadow of 
fear falls over those minds it will be the 
beginning of the end. 

Of course, as far as I am concerned, 
there is not much danger. In this holo 
caust I was lucky to be Case No. 1, to 
come first when the public gaze was stil 
fixed on the scene. I was also lucky to have 
had a pretty full life behind me as p 
of what I am and what I believe in, and 
to have many good friends to testify for 
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me. But I was even luckier in that my 
job, and therefore my bread and butter, 
were not at stake. My clients are not go- 
ing to desert me because of this grotesque 
buffoonery (at least I hope not!), my 
tools are all in my head, and I can still 
probably manage to earn my living. So I 
can afford to stick on my white charger 
and do battle as before. 




















Bor not all of those accused are quite 
so lucky. Some of them have government 
jobs on which their livelihood depends, 
others are young and have no such estab- 
lished course of conduct to point to as I 
had, nor as many friends of established 
reputation as an older person would nat- 
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a Others, in important policy-making 
n posts, represent our country in the crucial 
ad? } field of foreign relations, never more diffi- 
me | cult and dangerous than now. What 
a about them and the effect not only upon 
ap- their influence and careers, but also upon 
ra their spirit, their morale, their ability to 
up) § sve the best that is in them? What about 
sity | “urcountry that needs the best it can get? 
the This is perhaps the most dangerous 
aspect of the whole dirty business. As the 
will | American Foreign Service Journal, speak- 
| all | ‘0g for some of these people, has said: 
Jeas There can be no doubt that our job has been 
that rendered more difficult. Our adversaries have 
itis § been given aid and comfort; some, at least, of 
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THE IMAGE OF THE THING WE HATE 










No matter what else may occur, the present 
charges have already spattered mud upon in- 
dividuals of the highest integrity, and in the 
present state of the world the denial cannot 
always overtake the accusation. It should by 
now be wholly clear that indiscriminate ac- 
cusations of this sort are doubly offensive; they 
damage the innocent, and they help protect 
the guilty. For if the accuser is so stupid as to 
connect a man like Ambassador Jessup with 
communism, are not all such accusations made 
suspect? 

More important by far, the method of the 
present charges directly and dangerously im- 
pedes the conduct of the foreign affairs of our 
government. It creates abroad a feeling that 
we are frightened and suspicious of each other; 
it diverts our attention, at home, from the gen- 
uine and pressing problems of our foreign af- 
fairs; it requires of many high officials that 
they desert their proper duties in order to 
prepare and deliver such extensive replies as 
that of Mr. Jessup. Not one of these effects 
would have resulted from a disinterested study 
of the loyalty of any suspected State Depart- 
ment employee; each of them is the direct 
result of the manner in which these charges 
have been made. 


Concressmen must of course continue 
to enjoy Congressional immunity. This 
is a basic civil liberty, a right guaranteed 
by the Constitution, without which the 
legislative branch of our government 
could not possibly operate with that 
freedom and independence which is essen- 
tial to it. 

This immunity carries with it, how- 
ever, a correlative responsibility not to 
abuse it, a responsibility that rests first on 
Congress itself, which can enact appropri- 
ate rules for the purpose, and secondly and 
ultimately upon the conscience of each 
individual legislator. The voters back 
home can and do often exert a powerful 
influence upon a legislator’s conscience, 
but they are sometimes too far away or 
too little informed to be a wholly reliable 
check. 

The best cure for the present evil would 
appear to be the making of rules by Con- 
gress. In formulating such rules, however, 
it must also be borne in mind that Con- 
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gress has a heavy responsibility in these 
dangerous times to give us laws (if we 
haven’t them already) that will ade- 
quately guard us against the terrible 
dangers of the cold war and the actual 
infiltration by our enemies into high posts 
which the Fuchs case so shockingly il- 
lustrated. Congress requires the broad 
power of investigation for this purpose 
just as individual Congressmen require 
individual immunity. But in the exercise 
of this power innocent people cannot, and 
must not, be smeared, nor whole segments 
of our population, whole departments of 
our government, become paralyzed and 
intimidated. 

The evils to be guarded against on both 
sides are great, and it will take statesman- 
ship of a high order to resolve them. 

Congress now has a good bill before it, 
permitting hearings, counsel, and cross- 
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examination for all those who believe 
themselves falsely accused. It would seem 
desirable, however, to go further than this 
and to limit all mention of individuals by 
name to private rather than to public 
hearings except in extraordinary cir. 
cumstances. 


Bor more important than legislation is 
the temper and basic good sense of the 
American people. When they understand 
the dangerous drift of events and the 
dangers to our American way of life in 
such hysterical smearings, as I believe 
they are beginning to do, they will take 
matters into their own hands and get 
back to common sense and fair play. 

In the words of the Irish poet: “‘ Man 
tends to become the image of the thing he 
hates.”” We must never let that happen 
here. 
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Editorials 


To Kathryn McHale 
On June 30 Dr. Kathryn McHale, Gen- 


eral Director of the American Association 
of University Women for the last twenty 
years, will retire. As the day draws near 
it becomes increasingly difficult for her 
staff and for those who have worked with 
her to realize that she is leaving. Looking 
back over the twenty years since Dr. Mc- 
Hale took up her office at Headquarters, 
we realize that in this period the Associa- 
tion has taken shape in her hands. 

These have been crucial years in the his- 
tory of the Association, as they have been 
crucial years in the history of any women’s 
organization in the United States. In 1929 
the vote was still a new tool and higher 
education was coming within the reach 
of enough women to make possible among 
college graduates a nationwide organiza- 
tion of influence and power. The years 
themselves provided more than sufficient 
challenge for the growing membership of 
an organization concerned with widening 
the opportunities and the contributions 
of educated women. The dreary years of 
depression forced the ordinary citizen, 
the “layman,” to think about national 
affairs and to assume some responsibility 
for their handling, and later the war years 
intensified this requirement and added a 
thousand others. 

In this period, Dr. McHale was dealing 
with the problems of developing in AAUW 
a program and a staff adequate to meet 
the growing needs of a rapidly increasing 
number of branches and members, and 
with problems of coordinating the policies 
of a dozen national committees within the 
larger policy of the Association itself, and 
representing AAUW’s many interests be- 





fore the public at large and in educational 
circles. 

Of the Association’s interests of course 
education, per se, has held first place in 
Dr. McHale’s ‘mind — though she has 
been in large measure responsible for the 
broadening of the program in other fields. 
In her letter of resignation Dr. McHale 
remarked that her successor may expect 
a warm welcome “from the educational 
world.” She herself has ensured that wel- 
come, first by her unfailing emphasis on 
the role of AAUW as an Association 
devoted to education, and second — and 
no less important — by her own personal 
contributions to the many educational 
organizations with which AAUW coop- 
erates. 

She has presented the Association’s 
point of view before the whole range of 
agencies and organizations concerned with 
education in the United States — and 
beyond, and has served on policy-forming 
boards of many of them. Particularly we 
think with pride of her contribution as 
chairman of the Citizens Federal Commis- 
sion on Education (advisory to the U. S. 
Office of Education), and as a member of 
the U. S. National Commission of 
UNESCO. 

Dr. McHale initiated with AAUW ideas 
which have become part of our philosophy 
and projects which have become perma- 
nent institutions. The term “study-ac- 
tion,” key to AAUW’s adult education 
program, is peculiarly hers. Whoever may 
have coined the phrase, “study without 
action is futile, and action without study 
is fatal,” it was Dr. McHale who estab- 
lished this close association between re- 
sponsibility and knowledge as the basis 
of our adult education program. When 
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she came to national Headquarters, only 
two fields were being formally and con- 
sistently developed in AAUW’s study 
program — child development and inter- 
national relations. Now the program in- 
cludes the whole range of education, as 
well as social studies, the arts, the status 
of women, and a legislative program re- 
flecting these various fields. The fact that 
Indiana named its fellowship for her is a 
reminder not only of Indiana’s pride in 
her career, but of the fostering interest she 
has given to another phase of the As- 
sociation’s work. 

We might enumerate many “projects- 
which-became-institutions”’ under Dr. 
McHale’s guidance. One which seems 
especially appropriate for mention now 
will serve as an admirable example of her 
sense of the Association’s growth and its 
changing needs — the State Presidents 
Conference. Initiated in 1943, and perma- 
nently established in the By-Laws in 
1949, the State Presidents Conference 
brings together state officers, Board mem- 
bers, and staff members to share their prob- 
lems and try to find solutions for them. 
In this gathering we have a group of 
officers and members within the Associa- 
tion large enough to be representative of 
all areas, yet small enough to thrash out 
in detail the policy or procedural diffi- 
culties that may confront us or to translate 
the lessons that may be drawn from local 
experience. With the increasing size of the 
Association, the development of the state 
division as a link between the national 
organization and the local units through 
which its members work was inevitable. 
Dr. McHale’s foresight has given the 
Association nearly a decade of exchange 
of experience through this conference to 
the increasing profit of its participants. 

If the next twenty years in the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
witness as much in growth, in expansion 
and coordination of interests, and in in- 
creased prestige, well earned, as these two 
decades under Dr. McHale’s leadership 
have done, AAUW will be fortunate 
indeed. 
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No staff member could conclude this 
expression of affection and respect with- 
out a final comment. Dr. McHale has, 
without abrogating her own shrewd judg- 
ment of the Association’s needs, allowed 
her staff an unusual degree of professional 
independence in their work. Whatever 
flash of imagination, whatever burst of 
creativity, any of them may have ex- 
perienced she has warmly encouraged. 
For this, as well as for guidance in the 
intricacies of the Association’s policies 
and manifold relationships, staff members 
past and present will always be partic- 
ularly grateful. 

However Dr. McHale may choose to 
respond to the demands that will in- 
evitably be made upon her for continued 
service, her staff wish her many happy 
‘annual reports” of enjoyable work (for 
we cannot imagine her idle) and of recrea- 
tion as well. 


Disloyalty Charges 


Dorothy Kenyon has described in other 
pages of this JourNAL her sense of in- 
credulity when she discovered that Sena- 
tor McCarthy had named her to the Sen- 
ate subcommittee charged with looking 
into the hiring of disloyal people by the 
Department of State, as one of the persons 
who should be investigated. 

Many AAUW members were equally 
shocked when they found that Esther 
Caukin Brunauer was also on the Sena- 
tor’s list. Dr. Brunauer is assistant direc- 
tor for policy liaison of the UNESCO 
Relations Staff of the Department of 
State, and was for 17 years International 
Relations Associate at AAUW Head- 
quarters. Dr. McHale, AAUW General 
Director, immediately sent to the chair- 
man of the Senate committee a statement 
correcting the obvious errors in Senator 
McCarthy’s accusations, and calling at- 
tention to the fine, scholarly, objective 
work of Dr. Brunauer as an AAUW staff 
member, and her complete devotion to 
democratic ideals and principles as shown 
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EDITORIALS 


in her whole record with the Association. 

Dr. Brunauer herself made an excellent 
statement refuting the charges, and this 
was supported by many letters and tele- 
grams from those who knew her record, 
including branches and individuals in the 
Association. 

The Executive Committee of the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, with 
which Dr. Brunauer has worked closely, 
passed the following resolution: 


The Executive Committee of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, having 
received a report in the matter from its sub- 
committee on Secretariat based on an exami- 
nation of the records of the Department of State 
and of the American Association of University 
Women and on the personal knowledge of its 
members, asserts that, to its certain knowl- 
edge, such charges are wholly without founda- 
tion, and declares that throughout her con- 
nection with the National Commission for 
UNESCO, Dr. Brunauer has displayed on all 
occasions and under all circumstances com- 
plete and unyielding loyalty to the Govern- 
ment of the United States and to the ideals 
and principles on which it is founded. 

Mindful of the distinguished services which 
Dr. Brunauer has rendered to UNESCO and 
to the National Commission since its organiza- 
tion the Executive Committee takes this 
occasion to express to her its appreciation and 
gratitude. 


There is no need here to elaborate on 
what Miss Kenyon has written of the 
harm done by the publicizing of the kind 
of unwarranted accusations which have 
been made against two people whose 
whole lives have been notable for devo- 
tion to the public good. But as President 
Hottel said in writing of this affair to the 
state presidents — 


Putting aside our concern for two individuals 
whom we know and in whom we have con- 
fidence, we must feel an even deeper concern 
that the concepts of justice which have been 
the cornerstone of American democracy be 
maintained. AAUW members can make a con- 
tribution to sane public opinion by following 
this investigation, analyzing its metbods of 
inquiry, its objectives, and its effect on our 
public service. 


Don’t Be Scared 
by “Guilt by Association” 


When we learned that the enterprising Daily 
Cardinal, the student paper of the University 
of Wisconsin, had asked Professor Helen C. 
White to write an editorial on “Guilt by As- 
sociation,” we thought AAUW members would 
like to read the advice their past president is 
giving to today’s students on that subject. 
Through the courtesy of the Cardinal and Dr. 
White, we share her editorial with JouRNAL 
readers. 


There is a word that has been so often 
abused that it has become tarnished, but 
it is a perfectly good word in itself, and it 
should be rescued and shined up. It is the 
word, “discrimination.” We need it, and 
nowhere do we need it more than in this 
matter of “guilt by association.” 

We Americans have a habit of associa- 
tion, particularly in voluntary societies 
and organizations. At no time in our his- 
tory was that habit more manifest than 
in the thirties when the prewar tensions 
made responsible men feel that they 
should “do something about it.” 

That something took the form, particu- 
larly for academic and professional people, 
of forming or joining a group of perfectly 
loyal, social-minded people who thought 
the world was in a bad way and might be 
worse if somebody did not look up from 
his preoccupation with his own affairs and 
take thought about the common good. 

To say that this process was thoroughly 
American is to understate it. It would be 
closer to the truth to say that if ever such 
citizens should be wanting, or too scared 
or disillusioned to form such groups, 
America as we have known it would cease 
to be. Such association is an integral and 
indispensable part of the American way of 
life. 

Now we all know that there were people 
in the thirties who had lost faith in the 
American way of life and were anxious 
to hasten its decay in order to substitute 
another. There were not many but they 
were very much in earnest and very active. 

They went into these groups, and very 
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often it was not easy to tell them apart 
from the others. Sometimes they simply 
destroyed the whole undertaking; some- 
times they were spotted and squeezed out; 
sometimes they were able quietly to take 
over the organization, because they were 
more politically sophisticated and were 
giving all their time to the enterprise 
while the others were busy people with 
more than one iron in the fire. 

Sometimes, unable to do this, the sub- 
versives organized a facsimile of one of 
these groups and got a lot of good people 
into an association for justice or peace 
because they thought it was another ef- 
fort at their old goal, and they thought 
this one might turn the trick where the 
old ones hadn’t. 

I doubt if there were many people 
who were “active” in the thirties who 


did not have some experience of one or 
several of these situations. And the war 
years when Russia was our ally in the 
common cause did not make the business 
any simpler. 

Of course, alert people learned by ex- 


perience and asked questions, very often 
to be greeted by the charge that such 
suspicion was proof of fascist leanings. 

Then when the wartime alliance began 
to fall apart, and the cold war precipitated 
some very uncomfortable revelations of 
differences of value and purpose, a good 
many people who had hoped everything 
would turn out for the best woke up to 
find themselves in very odd company. 

And people who had not been tempted 
into the always uncomfortable and often 
dangerous business of reforming the world 
could take satisfaction in their addiction 
to the status quo, and the less charitable 
of them began to take a very superior 
attitude, indeed. 

Now, the trouble is that there are still 
subversives at work on our American 
scene, and infiltration is one of their 
known techniques. And it is perfectly 
natural for shocked and inexperienced 
people to say that anybody caught in such 
company must be tarred with the same 
brush. 
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But I cannot think of any reaction 
more unjust to a very considerable seg. 
ment of the most public-spirited of our 
population than that. And I cannot think 
of any public attitude that would offer a 
better cloak to the genuine mischief- 
maker than that. 

For if people whose whole lives are a 
record of their devotion to the common 
good are indiscriminately labelled dis- 
loyal, then presently the people who know 
them will begin to wonder if all the so- 
called subversives are like that and if it 
is all simply a witch-hunt. 

For university students there are two 
lessons to be learned from this. When you 
are invited to join an organization, take 
a good look at it, at the people in it, what 
they say they are trying to do, how they 
propose to go about it, etc. 

Then when you join, keep an eye on it, 
and take your responsibility as a member 
seriously. When you don’t like the way 
things are going, speak up. No loyal 
American wants to be used against his 
country, no intelligent young American 
wants to be played for a sucker. 

That is the first lesson, but is only one. 
The second is no less important. It is 
simply this. Don’t let anybody tell you 
that all the reform movements in this 
country are in the hands of subversives. 
Don’t let anybody tell you that a passion 
for social justice is the sign of a Com- 
munist. 

Long before the party was dreamed of, 
concern for his weaker brethren was the 
mark of a Jew who listened to his proph- 
ets, of a Christian who was trying however 
unsteadily to walk in the footsteps of his 
master, of an American who believed the 
founding fathers meant what they said 
when they began the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence with the words: “All men are 
created free and equal.” 

Don’t let anybody scare you away from 
one of the most American features of the 
American way of life by fear of “guilt by 
association.” 

Heten C, Waitt 
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75 Books by 75 Women 


An interesting exhibit indicating the 
range of interests of women and their con- 
tributions to civilization during the past 
75 years was recently compiled by the 
Smith College Library in connection with 
the celebration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the college. Among the au- 
thors exhibited were many whose careers 
have been followed with especial interest 
by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women: Ellen H. Richards, who, with 
Marion Talbot sent out the call to that 
first group of college alumnae who founded 
the Association; Edith Abbott and Cecelia 
Payne-Gaposchkin, AAUW fellows; and 
Ruth Benedict and Gisela Richter, recipi- 
ents of AAUW achievement awards, to 
mention but a few. 

Seventy-five books by 75 American 
women were chosen for the exhibit. All 
the books selected were published between 
the years of 1875-1949. The preface to the 
catalogue of these books states that the 
number 75, and the period, 1875-1949, 
were chosen for no other reason than their 
appropriateness to the occasion being 
commemorated; that the chronological 
arrangement, limiting the exhibit to one 
book for each year, proved somewhat 
troublesome in that some years were 
exceedingly fruitful in the number of out- 
standing books published, whereas others 
were not; and that this was “‘in no sense 
an exhibition of ‘best books’; rather a 
representative sampling of noteworthy 
books by American women in all fields of 
endeavor.” 

Mary Baker Eddy’s Science and Health, 
published in 1875, heads the group, and 
Frances Bradshaw Blanshard’s Retreat 
from Likeness in the Theory of Painting, 
published in 1949, closes it. In the years 


between are books of well known writers 
in the various fields of the arts and letters, 
and researches in the social sciences, medi- 
cine, labor, and engineering. Clara Bar- 
ton’s The Red Cross of the Geneva Con- 
vention (1871); Lucretia Peabody Hale’s 
The Peterkin Papers (1880); Emily Dick- 
inson’s Poems (1890); Elizabeth Black- 
well’s Pioneer Work in Opening the Medi- 
cal Profession to Women (1895); Ellen 
Richards’ The Cost of Shelter (1905) are 
some of the earlier works included in the 
selections. 

Among the more recent works are: 
Lillian Gilbreth’s The Psychology of Man- 
agement (1914); Elinor Wylie’s Nets to 
Catch the Wind (1921); Edith Abbott’s 
Immigration; Select Documents and Case 
Records (1924); Cecelia Payne Gaposch- 
kin’s Stellar Atmospheres (1925); Doro- 
thea Canfield Fisher’s The Deepening 
Stream (1930); Ruth Benedict’s Patterns 
of Culture (1934); Malvina Hoffman’s 
Sculpture Inside and Out (1939); Gisela 
Richter’s Archaic Attic Gravestones (1944) ; 
and Vera Micheles Dean’s The United 
States and Russia (1947). 

With but one or two exceptions, all the 
books were from the Sophia Smith Col- 
lection of the library. This collection, 
named for Sophia Smith, “whose faith 
in the power of higher education to extend 
the opportunities of women to play an 
effective role in society” led to the found- 
ing of Smith College, is a collection of rec- 
ords of women’s interests, achievements, 
and contributions to civilization. Its books, 
manuscripts, photographs, letters, and 
newspaper clippings on the history of 
women, women in education, science, and 
international activities, the suffrage move- 
ment, manners and morals, etc., is a fasci- 
nating source of the history and progress 
of women through many decades. 
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Making Classroom Teachers 
of Liberal Arts Graduates 


The ups and downs of the birthrate in 
this country have severely dislocated our 
schools. In the ’30s the birthrate was low; 
in the ’40s it was exceptionally high. As a 
result, our high schools are underpopu- 
lated and our elementary schools over- 
populated. Everywhere the big problem is 
to find elementary teachers to take care 
of the rising tide of postwar babies, which 
hasn’t yet reached its peak. . 

For several years more, most states will 
have to meet the situation by issuing 
temporary certificates to elementary school 
teachers. Among the young men and 
women who want to teach in elementary 
schools but have not fulfilled the state 
certification requirements, there are an 
increasing number of graduates from 
liberal arts colleges. In many ways they 
are well prepared to be teachers. What 
they lack is theoretical knowledge about 
young children and usually acquaintance 
with real children. They may have the 
special-subjects training for high school 
teaching but they know nothing about the 
routine jobs of a room teacher. And per- 
haps most important of all, no matter 
how good their general education, they are 
unprepared to teach the three R’s. 

For years this possible source of supply 
for teachers has not been tapped because 
of these serious lacks. Now, however, in 
several states a practical solution has 
been devised. In Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, a candidate with a B.A. degree 
can attend an intensive summer course 
and at the end of eight weeks, if her work 
is satisfactory, she will receive an emer- 
gency certificate which permits a school 
superintendent to consider her for a 
position. She would probably not be able 
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Education in the News 


Some Notes for AAUW Members from the Education Committee 





to teach first grade, but the eight-year- 
olds in a third grade would be far enough 
along to profit from her abilities and suffer 
little from her frailties. 

Of course this young teacher will still 
have requirements to meet for regular 
certification, but if she has had psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and a little education as 
an undergraduate, she can soon complete 
the necessary courses in most states. 

Connecticut has tried out this plan, and 
though there are difficulties, of course, it 
seems to be as good a scheme as can be 
found to meet a very serious problem. 

Everywhere, young men and women in 
the junior year in college are being urged 
to investigate the possibilities of tempo- 
rary certification in the state where they 
wish to teach. Details of the state- 
sponsored plans in New Jersey and Con- 
necticut are announced in a booklet, Post 
Baccalaureate Program for the Preparation 
of Elementary Teachers, edited by the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, NEA, 
Washington, D. C. 

Several state universities (Ohio and 
Minnesota in the lead) are working out 
arrangements to capture some of the 
college graduates who are now slipping 
away from teaching not because they do 
not wish to teach, but because they can- 
not qualify to do so. Their college years 
may have been very satisfactory but did 
not prepare them fully for the difficult 
and quite specialized job of teaching little 
children. Many colleges have nursery 
schools and some have schools for older 
children on the campus. Students from 
these colleges have a very great advan- 
tage, of course, and if they have studied 
child development in college they would 
probably be given preference as candi- 
dates for special training. 
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Quackery or Quality? 


The crisis in our schools caused by the 
increased cost of education and the acute 
shortage of teachers and classroom space 
is raising a cloud of smog that tends to 
obscure other important elements in the 
school situation. Are we forgetting the 
importance of the quality of teaching, or 
the trend to balance the teaching of facts 
with the teaching of children? Has the 
modern concept of the role of education 
in our society today had a fair chance to 
succeed? Are salaries and status and living 
standards for teachers the only factors 
limiting teacher recruitment? Are the 
hard-won regulations set up by state de- 
partments of education to insure the 
academic competence of teachers out- 
moded, too limiting, deterring teacher 
prospects from entering the profession? 
Should anyone who knows anything be 
allowed to teach regardless of academic 
qualifications? 

No group is more concerned about the 
need for improvement in education than 
the teaching profession itself. In Atlantic 
City last February, the Association for 
Teacher Education met jointly with other 
groups representing educational admin- 
istration and agreed that since only one- 
third of the 1,200 teacher-training colleges 
maintain a minimum standard for teacher 
training, the place to start in improving 
teaching is in the accrediting of teachers 
colleges. A joint committee was set up to 
implement a resolution to establish ac- 
crediting standards. 

From June 28 to July 1, 1950, at Indiana 
University, the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards of the NEA will hold a national con- 
ference to set goals, outline policies, 
develop criteria and establish standards 
of teacher education. AAUW members 
will find a stimulating contribution to the 
thinking in this area by reviewing the 
article in the Atlantic Monthly, April 1947, 
“What Hope for Women Teachers?” 
written by Isabel McLaughlin Stephens, 
and “Finding and Making Teachers,” 


in the Summer 1949 AAUW Journat. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March 1950 
has printed Albert Lynd’s “irresponsible 
piece of pseudo scholarship,” a wholesale 
attack on American public school teach- 
ers, school administrators, teachers col- 
leges, advanced professional schools, and 
professors in education. Educators are 
losing no time in exposing and correcting 
his “‘flimsy fabrications and distortions.” 
A memorandum to the Atlantic Monthly 
written by Lennox Gray, professor of 
English, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, from which the above quoted 
phrases are taken, is available free from 
AAUW Headquarters. Send your request 
to the Childhood Education Associate and 
include a stamped, self addressed business 
envelope. 


The Challenge of Television 


Is television interfering with school work? 
A study was recently made in the Burdick 
Junior High School of Stamford, Connecti- 
cut. It was found that 50 percent of the 


students look at television regularly for 
27 hours a week or an average of 3.86 
hours a day, as much time as they spend 
in school. Some 2.9 percent more see pro- 
grams regularly at the houses of friends 
for a total of 18 hours a week or an average 
of 2.64 hours a day. Just what effect this 
is having on their homework will be the 
next subject of investigation in Burdick. 

Roselle, New Jersey, reports that the 
scholastic grades of high school students 
who watch television programs regularly 
have dropped “over 15 percent” since 
the students took up the viewing habit. 
Of the students who watched television 
more than 25 hours a week, 78 percent 
showed poorer marks than before its 
advent. The Roselle survey also showed 
that television affected adversely the 
grades of approximately four times as 
many students in the seventh and eighth 
grades as it did in those of the eleventh 
and twelfth grades. 

What are children sacrificing for the 
new pleasure of television? Studying? 
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Reading? Outdoor exercise? Working on 
hobbies? Helping with the chores? Some- 
thing must give, for watching television 
is an all-absorbing occupation. The child 
cannot do anything else while his gaze is 
fixed on the flickering screen. 

Television is here to stay, and the 
bigger and more successful it becomes the 
greater will be its appeal to our young 
people. Visual combined with oral educa- 
tion is, next to actual experience, the most 
effective form of education known. Will 
parents and teachers helplessly wring 
their hands over this new distraction, or 
will they see that young people are 
trained in school and at home to distin- 
guish between silly and worthwhile pro- 
grams and to demand the latter? What 
are parents and members of the AAUW 
doing to see that this new educational 
giant is guided in the direction, not only 
to furnish better amusement, but to 
widen the horizons of our young people in 
every worthwhile way? There lies one 
great challenge. 


Mental Health in the Schools 


“Mental health means more than the 
absence of disease: it is the ability to live 
with other people happily, productively 
and acceptably.” 

With this definition as the keynote of 
its thinking, an important group of edu- 
cators not long ago “spelled out” mental 
health in terms of sensible recommenda- 
tions for the schools of every community. 
Jennie Wahlert of the AAUW Education 
Committee has reported the conference, 
which was held in Washington under the 
auspices of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Mental Hygiene Division of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. These were 
some of the recommendations: 

{n teacher training, more attention 
should be paid to the selection of candi- 
dates who are emotionally well adjusted 
and who have desirable personality quali- 
fications. While prospective teachers are 
in training, more attention should be paid 
to providing them with conditions favor- 
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able for better mental health, and with 
opportunities not only to observe but to 
work with children. Students in training 
should be given the kind of atmosphere 
which will enable them to work together 
informally and under conditions which 
will reduce prejudices and tensions. 

It was urged that in the schools every 
effort be made to see that the principals, 
as leaders, have training in mental health, 
and to interest the teachers, particularly 
in secondary schools, in understanding 
children and in ways of establishing con- 
tacts with parents toward this end. When- 
ever possible, workshops should be set up 
for the teachers, to develop better under- 
standing of children as individuals and 
better ways of meeting their needs. 

For mental health in the schools it was 
felt that there is need to develop more 
effective ways of recognizing and dealing 
with individual differences and keeping 
the program flexible to meet these needs, 
allowing each pupil to progress at his own 
speed. If this is to be done intelligently, 
records of each pupil are needed, and 
methods other than competitive grades 
for evaluating student progress. For 
greater flexibility it would be helpful to 
abolish grades from kindergarten through 
the third grade, substituting a Primary 
Division. 

In developing the mental health pro- 
gram, the school should take advantage of 
local agencies which might help. When 
possible, psychiatric social workers, pub- 
lic health nurses, and farm bureau work- 
ers in rural areas should be called upon 
for assistance. More counselors should be 
used in the schools, and they should have 
better training in mental health. The im- 
portance of expert psychiatric advice was 
emphasized and the great need for train- 
ing additional psychiatrists and for a more 
efficient use of the present short supply in 
connection with our school needs. Equally 
important, teachers and parents must be 
trained to make the best possible use of 
these agencies for better emotional de- 
velopment of their children. 

It was recommended that every school 
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at frequent intervals examine its own 
program of mental health and the services 
in the locality which are available for its 
improvement. 

Here is an important field of activity 
for our AAUW branches in education in 
every community. These recommenda- 
tions for better mental health apply on 
every level of school and college edu- 
cation. 


The Higher Education Survey 


One of the real pieces of news in education 
is the interest that AAUW groups have 
shown in discussing the results of the 
AAUW questionnaire on higher educa- 
tion. Some groups want to go deeper into 
the subject next fall; for them, there is a 
message in the News and Notes depart- 
ment, on page 242. 


THE TOMWALKER, by 8-year-old boy, Muskogee, Oklahoma 





Fellowship Awards, 1950-51 


Thirty-two AAUW fellowships, with sti- 
pends totaling $51,650, are being awarded 
to outstanding women for graduate re- 
search in 1950-51. In addition, the 1950 
AAUW Achievement Award of $2,500 
will be presented at the State Presidents 
Conference, in June, to an outstanding 
woman scholar in recognition of distin- 
guished achievement. Twenty-two fellow- 
ships have been awarded by the AAUW 
Fellowship Awards Committee to Amer- 
ican scholars, one to a Latin American, 
one to a student from New Zealand, and 
three to British students. The Ida H. 
Hyde Woman’s International Fellow- 
ship of $850 was not given for 1950-51. 

Of our international fellowships, six are 
awarded by the Fellowships Committee 
of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women — the Alice Hamilton, 
the Fellowship Crusade International, the 
Helen Marr Kirby, the Mary E. Woolley, 
the Ohio State, and the Virginia C. 
Gildersleeve. 

Most of the 1950-51 American fellows 
plan to use their awards for study 
abroad and have applied for Fulbright 
grants to supplement the fellowship sti- 
pends. Their projects range from the ex- 
amination of “fossil brain” collections in 


western European countries to medical 
research in Sweden. In addition to lit- 
erary and historical studies, the fellows 
are concerned with medical research 
problems, such as the study of the control 
of muscles and movement that may throw 
new light on the dreaded polio; biochem- 
ical research on growth of tissues; electri- 
cal engineering problems; physical chem- 
istry; the organization of teachers col- 
leges; the study of Indians in the Yukon 
Territory; projects in mathematical phys- 
ics, including investigations relating to 
the molecular structure of a substance; 
and studies of recent political and diplo- 
matic developments in France, Germany, 
and Russia. 

Of the eighteen AAUW fellows who 
plan to go abroad, England will draw the 
greatest number, with France a close sec- 
ond. Study and research will also be car- 
ried on in Germany, Ireland, Belgium, 
Sweden, Spain, Switzerland, Wales, and 
the Yukon Territory. 

For most of the 1950-51 fellows, the 
AAUW awards will mean the oppor- 
tunity to complete work for the doctoral 
degree; four fellows are engaged in post- 
doctoral research. Each fellow’s proj- 
ect is mentioned in the following pages. 


FELLOWSHIPS FROM THE MILLION DOLLAR FELLOWSHIP FUND 


National 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
(Northwest Central Unit), $1,500 — Catu- 
ERINE M. Houpen, graduate student, Yale 
University. Birthplace, New York, New 
York. A.B. 1946, Vassar College; M.A. 
1949, Yale University. 


Completing work on the interaction of religion 
and politics in pre-revolutionary Germany, 
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topic of a doctoral dissertation at Yale, will 
take Mrs. Holden to libraries in Western Ger- 
many during the fall. She will attempt to an- 
alyze the transformation of German liberalism 
from a Pietistic to a nationalistic movement 
in the period 1815 to 1848. This period em- 
braces a radical change in the religious com- 
plexion of German liberalism, whereby the 
liberal middle class which had been the bul- 
wark of Protestant Pietism at the beginning 
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of the century became increasingly secular in 
its social and political philosophy, while the 
German Protestant Church gradually reallied 
itself with conservatism and reaction. The 
study should contribute a significant chapter 
to the intellectual history of German liberal- 
ism. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship (South 
Atlantic Unit), $1,500 — HeLen GREEN, 
student, Oxford University, Oxford, Eng- 
land. Birthplace, Princeton, New Jersey. 
A.B. 1944, Vassar College; M.A. 1949, 
School of Advanced International Studies, 
Washington, D. C. 


The AAUW fellowship will enable Miss Green 
to continue work at the Honour School of 
Oriental Studies, Oxford University, where 
she has been studying classical Arabic and 
Persian the past year. As a basis for better 
understanding of contemporary economic and 
political problems in the Middle East, Miss 
Green wishes to obtain a background in Is- 
lamic history and the classical languages and 
literature of the Arabs and Persians. Her 
study is particularly important in view of the 
significance of the Middle East in United 
States foreign policy, and the limited number 
of specialists in our country in this field. 

Miss Green is the first woman student to 
read for the Honour School of Arabic at Ox- 
ford University. 


Ellen C. Sabin Fellowship (Wisconsin), 
$1,500 — TuEetma Estrrn, instructor, Elec- 
trical Engineering Department, University 
of Wisconsin. Birthplace, New York, New 
York. B.S. 1948, M.S. 1949, University of 
Wisconsin. 


Mrs, Estrin will do research on a problem in 
electromagnetic theory and electric circuit 
analysis, using a little known method for find- 
ing the approximate charge distribution of an 
irregular conducting body. Research will be 
done at the University of Wisconsin and in 
Cambridge, England. Electrical engineers be- 
lieve Mrs. Estrin’s project will result in signi- 
ficant contributions to several fields of tech- 
nology and physics, and that publication of 
the results of her research will not only en- 
compass the solutions of certain long-standing 
problems in electrostatics and hydrodynamics, 
but will also make clear and available to engi- 
heers and physicists the details of a powerful 
method of approximate analysis for solving 
boundary value problems in general. 


Fellowship Crusade National Fellowship, 
$2,200 — Titty Eprneer, research paleon- 
tologist, Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Harvard College. Birthplace, Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany (naturalized American 
citizen, 1945). Dr. phil. nat. 1921, Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt-am-Main. 


A leading authority in her field — vertebrate 
paleontology — Dr. Tilly Edinger will go to 
Europe to study “fossil brains.” Although 
only the bones and teeth of the extinct verte- 
brates are actually preserved as fossils, the 
brain is the one soft organ whose form and 
whose evolution through the ages can never- 
theless be traced, its shape being preserved in 
the brain capsule of fossilized skulls. “Fossil 
brains” are endocranial casts — reproductions 
of long-vanished brains. Following up her sur- 
vey of such specimens in American museums 
by similar studies in museums of five western 
European countries will enable Dr. Edinger 
to write a comprehensive Paleoneurology. 

The Society of Vertebrate Paleontology 
passed a resolution at its eighth annual meet- 
ing requesting that Dr. Edinger revise her 
book, Die fossilen Gehirne, published in 1929. 
Dr. Edinger’s project is considered by noted 
neurologists and paleontologists as one that 
will have crucial significance for all studies of 
the evolution of the brain and the rise of in- 
telligence. Her colleagues point out that com- 
parative study of the brains of living animals 
suffers from the fact that no living form is an- 
cestral to any other and hence deductions as 
to brain evolution are liable to error. 

Dr. Edinger was one of eleven women to 
receive an honorary degree from Wellesley 
College, presented at Dr. Clapp’s inaugura- 
tion as President of the college on March 17, 
1950. The citation accompanying the honorary 
Doctor of Science degree reads: “Pioneer 
scholar and leading specialist in paleoneurol- 
ogy, whose studies of fossil mammals laid the 
bases for new concepts of the evolution of the 
brain.” 


Florence R. Sabin Fellowship (Rocky Moun- 
tain Unit), $2,000 — Ann BARDEEN, senior 
resident in anesthesia, Wisconsin General 
Hospital. Birthplace, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
B.S. 1942, University of Wisconsin; M.D. 
1945, University of Wisconsin Medical 
School. 


For advanced study in anesthesia, Dr. Bardeen 
will go to Cardiff, Wales, where she will work 
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at the Welsh National School of Medicine. 
Her work will include advanced clinical train- 
ing, research, and observation of teaching 
methods in use in England. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana) 
$1,500 — Bretrsy ANCKER, graduate student, 
Universitat Tubingen, Wurttemberg, Ger- 
many. Birthplace, St. Louis, Missouri. 
B.A. 1949, Wellesley College. 


Miss Ancker will make a spectroscopic study 
of the solid state of matter at the University of 
Tuebingen, Wuerttemberg, Germany. She will 
use X-rays carefully selected for wave lengths 
to determine the exact location of atoms in the 
basic units of selected crystals. The method 
used in this research is to reflect X-rays in 
such a way as to produce a compensating 
angle from a single crystal. The paths of the 
reflected X-rays are then recorded on photo- 
graphic plates. Such a project serves to make 
known the inner structure of metals and other 
solid bodies; it has significant practical appli- 
cations. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana)! $750 
— Marcaret E. Rupp, graduate student, 
University of Reading, England. Birth- 
place, New York, New York. B.A. 1947, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss Rudd has received this fellowship ex- 
tension in order to work in England on a 
book on the relationship between Blake and 
W. B. Yeats as visionary poets. As Martha 
Catching Enochs fellow last year she visited 
Mrs. Yeats, the poet’s widow, and Joseph 
Hone, his biographer, in Dublin to go over 
Yeats’ private papers. She also worked in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, and the Uni- 
versity of Reading in England. 

Miss Rudd plans to spend the coming year 
at Oxford University and will take her doc- 
toral examination in aesthetics in June, 1951. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pacific 
Unit), $1,500 — CatHartne McCLe.uan, 
anthropology student, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. Birthplace, York, Pennsyl- 
vania. A.B. 1942, Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss McClellan will spend the winter in the 
Indian settlements at Carcross and Teslin in 


1Unused half of the 1948-49 stipend, 
awarded to Dr. June Zimmerman for 1949-50, 
resigned by her in the summer of 1949. 
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southern Yukon Territory, doing ethno- 
graphic work. During the summers of 1948 
and 1949 she studied the life of these Indians 
for the National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 
Much of the aboriginal culture of the Yukon 
settlements was badly shaken during the Gold 
Rush of 1898 and most remnants of old native 
life are rapidly disappearing. Owing to the 
second great influx of whites connected with 
the building of the Alaska Highway, it is im- 
portant to record what remains of the typically 
aboriginal culture as soon as possible. 


Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois), $2,200 
—Syivia BerkKMaN, assistant professor of 
English, Wellesley College. Birthplace, 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island. A.B. 1928, 
Pembroke College, Brown University; A.M. 
1937, Ph.D. 1942, Radcliffe College. 


Dr. Berkman will undertake an_historical- 
critical study of the development of the short 
story in English since the First World War. 
She plans to focus attention on the exponents 
of particular trends; i.e., Virginia Woolf and 
Elizabeth Bowen, psychological realism; D. H. 
Lawrence, poetic naturalism; and Sean O’ Fao- 
lain, poetic realism. Dr. Berkman expects to 
do her research in England and Ireland. 


Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship (South- 
east Central Unit), $1,500—ANNa C. 
Pitts, graduate student, Duke University. 
Birthplace, Ware Shoals, South Carolina. 
B.A. 1936, Winthrop College; M.A. 1947, 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Miss Pitts will do research in physical chemis- 
try at Duke University on the near ultraviolet 
absorption spectra of a series of certain benzene 
derivatives. It is expected that this study will 
lead to a better understanding of the chemical 
properties of these compounds and may be 
useful in identification and structure deter- 
minations of types of compounds which have 
been either tentatively or not yet established. 


Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship 
(Michigan), $1,500 — ArLEEN G. CRAMER, 
graduate student, Bryn Mawr College. 
Birthplace, New York, New York. B.A. 
1947, Mount Holyoke College; M.A. 1949, 
Bryn Mawr College. 


Russo-German relations following the First 
World War will be studied by Miss Cramer as 
an AAUW fellow. She will do research in Ger- 
many and at the University of Zurich, Swit- 
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zerland, in an effort to evaluate the political, 
military, and economic factors inside Germany 
which led to the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Rapallo between the USSR and Germany in 
1922. An analysis of the factors which caused 
Germany to turn to Russia in 1922, Miss 
Cramer believes, may be helpful to those who 
seek to prevent a similar development in 1952. 


New Jersey State Fellowship, $2,000 — JANE 
E. Hype, physiology teaching assistant, 
graduate student, University of Minne- 
sota. Birthplace, Netcong, New Jersey. 
A.B. 1943, Radcliffe College; M.S. 1948, 
Ph.D. 1950, University of Minnesota. 


To learn more about the normal control of 
muscles and movements by the spinal cord and 
higher nervous centers, Miss Hyde will study 
micro-electrical stimulation and _ recording 
techniques as applied to spinal cord and mus- 
cle physiology. Much basic research is needed 
in this field for ultimate understanding of 
muscular and nervous diseases. Miss Hyde’s 
project is rated as highly important by 
physiologists, who state, for example, that a 
better understanding of the manner in which 
excitation is selectively “channeled” to mus- 
cles so that they operate harmoniously would 
be of immense help in understanding the dis- 
turbances in coordination arising in polio- 
myelitis. Miss Hyde will work for two months 
under Dr. Heymans at the University of 
Ghent, Belgium, learning his techniques for 
investigating cardiovascular and respiratory 
reflexes, for which he received a Nobel prize. 
She will then work on micro-electrical methods 
in the Department of Physiology, Karolinska 
Institutet, Stockholm, Sweden. 


New York State Fellowship, $1,500 — !LsE 
Hremre., graduate student, Radcliffe Col- 
lege; teaching fellow, Radcliffe College, 
Harvard University. Birthplace, Bonnig- 
heim, Germany (first papers for American 
citizenship, 1947). Licence es Lettres 1944, 
Universite de Paris; Diploma de Estudios 
Hispanicos, 1945, Universidad de Madrid; 
M.A. 1949, Radcliffe College. 


The influence of Spanish painting on French 
imagination from 1830 to 1880 will be studied 
by Miss Hempel for her doctoral dissertation, 
to be submitted to Radcliffe College. She will 
examine documents and materials at the Bib- 
liotheque Nationale and the Louvre in Paris, 
and at the Biblioteca Nacional and the Museo 
del Prado in Madrid. Miss Hempel believes 


that the French Romantics found an impor- 
tant part of their imagery expressed in Span- 
ish painting. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship, $1,500 
— Roperta SrreEet, graduate student, 
Bryn Mawr College. Birthplace, New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. A.B. 1946, Oberlin College; 
M.A. 1947, Bryn Mawr College. 


An historical investigation of the French 
Popular Republican Movement — the liberal 
Catholic party that has played a dominant 
role in recent French politics — will be Miss 
Street’s project. She will trace the movement 
from its first proposals for reforms in the 
1930s through the recent war and the Resist- 
ance movement, when its leaders first ap- 
peared in positions of responsibility, and into 
the postwar period which saw the formation 
of the party in 1946 and its subsequent partici- 
pation in government. 

Miss Street will gather material for her doc- 
toral dissertation, to be presented at Bryn 
Mawr, in Paris and nearby areas where she 
will have access to resistance documents, files 
of clandestine newspapers, and the records of 
policy-determining debates. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit), $1,500 — Marion HENDER- 
SON, graduate student, Radcliffe College; 
teaching fellow, Harvard University. Birth- 
place, Lancaster, New Hampshire. A.B. 
1947, Mount Holyoke College; A.M. 1948, 
Radcliffe College. 


Miss Henderson will go to France for her study 
of late nineteenth century French poetry, with 
special reference to the “little magazines.” 
It was in these periodicals that major and 
minor poets of the day first published their 
works and critics aired their literary and aes- 
thetic preoccupations, thus providing a gen- 
uine reflection of artistic thought of the time. 
Miss Henderson will do this research for a 
doctoral dissertation at the Sorbonne. 


International 


Alice Hamilton Fellowship (Connecticut- 
Rhode Island Unit), $1,500 — Marton F. 
Harrison, New Zealand. B.H.Sc., M.H.Sc. 


Miss Harrison will continue research in nutri- 
tion at the University of Cambridge, England, 
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using micro-techniques to determine the min- 
eral content of the liver cell under varied 
conditions. Her application was sponsored by 
the British Federation of University Women. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt Fellowship (South 
Pacific Unit), $2,000 — Mary Brapsurn, 
senior lecturer in applied mathematics, 
Royal Holloway College, University of Lon- 
don. Birthplace, Normanby, Yorkshire, 
England. B.Sc. 1938; M.Sc. 1940, Univer- 
sity of London; Ph.D. 1942, University of 
Edinburgh. 


Dr. Bradburn will do research in mathemati- 
cal physics, with emphasis on the theory of the 
solid state. At the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton she will investigate the 
effect of a crystal on a ray of light. When light 
passes through a substance it emerges with a 
series of frequencies in addition to the fre- 
quency of the incident light, giving rise to what 
is called the Raman Spectrum. The theory of 
this effect is well understood in the case of gas, 
and is of considerable importance in deter- 
mining the molecular structure of the sub- 
stance. A similar effect is produced by crystal- 
line solids, but the details of the theory are 
more complicated. Dr. Bradburn hopes to 
work out some of these details. 


Fellowship Crusade Fellowship, $1,500— 
MurieEu C. Morris, Australia. B.Sc. 


Miss Morris will carry on research in marine 
zoology at Oxford University and at some 
marine biological station. 


National 
Margaret Lee Wiley Fellowship (Texas), 
$2,000 — Mary L. Heuser, fine arts in- 
structor, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Birthplace, Mt. Vernon, New 
York. A.B. 1939, Barnard College; A.M. 
1942, Radcliffe College. 


To complete work on her doctoral disserta- 
tion, A Study of Gestures and Their Meaning 
in Early Mediaeval Art, Miss Heuser will 
work at the Morgan Library in New York 
City and at Harvard. Miss Heuser is con- 
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LIVING FELLOWSHIPS 


Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship (Texas), $1,500 
— Joy E. Mitus Parnasy, Australia, M.A., 
Dip. Ed. 


Mrs. Parnaby’s study will deal with the politi- 
cal, economic, and social influences of absentees 
in England on the life of New South Wales and 
Victoria, 1850-1900. Mrs. Parnaby, as Joy E. 
Mills, was awarded this fellowship for 1946-47, 
but was unable to accept at that time because 
of ill health. She will study at Somerville Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


Mary E. Woolley Fellowship (North New 
England Unit), $1,500 — Exisapetu GoLp- 
SCHMIDT, Israel. B.Sc., Ph.D. 


Dr. Goldschmidt will do research in cytology 
at Columbia University. 


Ohio State Fellowship, $1,500 — Ciara 
Brink, Netherlands. Candidate for the 
doctoral examination. 


Miss Brink will carry on research in crystal- 
lography at Oxford University. Her work is 
concerned with the structure determination of 
big organic molecules. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve Fellowship (New 
York City), $1,500 — Anna M. RoseEna- 
vist, Norway. Mag. Sc. 


Mrs. Rosenqvist’s work, in physical chemistry, 
will be done at University College, London. 
She will investigate special difficulties in- 
volved in making single crystals of the forming 
compounds. 


cerned with the expression of the inner con- 
tent of a work of art through position of the 
hands of the subjects portrayed. She has 
established various types of gestures found in 
mediaeval art, and plans to discuss the 
changes in meaning of such gestures during 
the period under consideration (300-1050 
A. D.) in relation to the main current of early 
mediaeval culture. Fine arts professors say the 
knowledge of the meaning of gestures in medi- 
aeval art is a bridge to cross from purely 
stylistic analysis of form to comprehension of 
content and grasp of the meaning of a work 
of art as a whole. 
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FELLOWSHIP AWARDS, 1950-51 


Margaret M. Justin (Southwest Central 
Unit), $1,500— Carnertmne Hammon, 
philosophy instructor, Wellesley College. 
Birthplace, Lincoln, Nebraska. B.A. 1946, 
Wellesley College; M.A. 1948, Yale Uni- 
versity. 


The contributions of David Hume, Scottish 
philosopher, to the philosophy of history in 
the eighteenth century will be studied by Mrs. 
Hamilton. Hume’s writings, both as philoso- 
pher and historian, suggest points of interde- 
pendence between philosophical and historical 
interpretations of human experience. It is ex- 
pected that results of this study will qualify 
our understanding of eighteenth century ap- 
proaches to the philosophical interpretation of 
history. Mrs. Hamilton will study under the 
direction of the Yale University Department 
of Philosophy. 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship (California), 
$1,500 — Erna F. Scunemer, graduate 
student, Yale University. Birthplace, Ir- 
vington, New Jersey. B.A. 1948, Wellesley 
College. 


Miss Schneider will work for her Ph.D. in 
philosophy at Yale University during her fel- 
lowship year. She will investigate the logical 
status of contrary-to-fact conditional sen- 
tences, that is, sentences of the “if-then” 
kind whose “if” clauses are false. These sen- 
tences play an important role in the natural 
and social sciences, in philosophy, and in 
everyday reasoning about practical and moral 
problems; yet no satisfactory, clear account 
has been given of their meaning. The relation- 
ship between the “if” and “then” clauses 
cannot be expressed in terms of modern logical 
notation. A precise analysis of this relation 
will clarify meaning of these sentences which 
are used so widely in so many practical and 
theoretical fields. 


International 


Latin American Fellowship (California), $1,- 
500 — Luz Vrerra-MeEnpeEz, professor of 
education, and technical adviser, Institute 
Politecnico Educational, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. Birthplace, Parana, Entre Rios, Ar- 
gentina. Teachers Certificates, 1930, Es- 
cuela Normal de Parana; 1934, Institute 
Nacional del Profesorado Secundario, Par- 


ana. 


Miss Vieira-Mendez will study the organiza- 
tion and methods in this country of teachers 
colleges and schools in which students do prac- 
tice teaching. The problem faced in Latin 
America, writes Miss Vieira- Mendez, is this: 


The old North American normal schools exer- 
cised great influence on the plans and or- 
ganization of the first South American normal 
schools. Their level and pedagogical sense, 
however, has long since been surpassed and it 
is therefore imperative to study up to what 
point the modern orientation of teachers 
colleges in the United States can promote the 
improvement of their equivalents in Latin 
America, where the problem of endowing 
teachers with a higher level of preparation 
and a democratic direction is of paramount 
importance in order to try to reduce the very 
high level of illiteracy. 


Pennsylvania State International Fellow- 
ship, $2,000—RosaLinp B. Cuark, England. 
B.A. 1946, M.A., Ph.D. 1950, Cambridge 
University. 


Dr. Clark will examine the influence of Nor- 
man ecclesiastics on the English Church in 
the period immediately after the Conquest. 
She plans to study the church history of Nor- 
mandy and the lives of Norman bishops and 
abbots in England from 1066 to 1138. A num- 
ber of unpublished charters filed in the French 
Archives are expected to yield information. 
Dr. Clark will be attached to the Ecole des 
Chartes in Paris and will work at the Biblio- 


theque Nationale, and in provincial archives. 


MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIPS 


National 


Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship, 
$1,500 — Janz Scuwarrz, graduate stu- 
dent, Yale University. Birthplace, Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania. A.B. 1945, Smith 
College; A.M. 1948, Yale University. 


For work on her doctoral dissertation on the 


rise of the professional politician in Tudor 
England, Miss Schwartz will use material at 
the British Museum and the Public Record 
Office in London. The rise of a strong nation 
state under the Tudor monarchy was accom- 
panied by the emergence of a group of profes- 
sional politicians devoted to the service of that 
monarchy. By studying the personnel of the 
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Privy Council from 1540 to 1603, Miss 
Schwartz hopes to discover the common de- 
nominators in the motives, careers, and ideas 
of a number of these men. Since these politi- 
cians were the first group to profit from the 
dissolution of the monasteries and since they 
were members of the new Tudor aristocracy, 
their careers mark an important shift in social 
evolution. 


Margaret E. Maltby Fellowship, $1,500 — 
CaroLtyN Merton GEORGE, graduate his- 
tory student, University of Pennsylvania. 
Birthplace, Wilmington, Delaware. A.B. 
1945, University of Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. George will investigate the political fac- 
tions in the British Parliament and in the 
Queen’s Privy Council during the last decade 
of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. The years 1590- 
1603 have not been much studied from this 
specific viewpoint. This period is’ important 
because the roots of seventeenth century civil 
struggles in England and America go back to 
this period, and the political factions of the 
time foreshadow development of the party 
system. Mrs. George’s study should make an 
essential contribution to understanding of the 
evolution of modern government institutions. 

Using the University of London as her base 
of operations, she will study documents avail- 
able at the British Museum, the English Pub- 
lie Record Office, and material from several 
family collections. The material will be used 
for her doctoral dissertation. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellow, $1,500 — 
Evizasetu P. ANDERSON, research assistant 
in biochemistry, Stanford University. Birth- 
place, Cochranville, Pennsylvania. A.B. 
1945, Sarah Lawrence College; M.S. 1947, 
University of Wisconsin. Candidate for 
Ph.D. at Stanford University. 


This fellowship will enable Mrs. Anderson to 
_ carry on a year of biochemical research at the 
Karolinska Institutet in Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Her work will be a study of particular cellular 
constituents — the nucleic acids — with spe- 
cial reference to the process of tissue growth. 
The function of these compounds in the living 
cell is rapidly becoming recognized as ex- 
tremely significant. 

She will use tracer techniques in attack- 
ing the problem of nucleic acid metabolism. 
The nucleic acids are among the most funda- 
mental chemical units of the living cell. They 
appear to be the sole or chief component of 
genes and viruses, and probably also play an 
important role in the specific functions of cells 
— such as the synthesis of enzymes and other 
proteins. In this manner they take part in the 
essential life processes of growth, reproduc- 
tion, and the general metabolism involved in 
maintaining the organism. 


Mary Andersen Fellowship, $1,500 — Mar- 
Lou Hyatt, graduate student, Bryn Mawr 
College. Birthplace, Chicago, Illinois. B.M. 
1947, Westminster Choir College; B.A. 
1948, Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; M.A. 1949, Bryn Mawr College. 


Diderot’s literary criticism and its signifi- 
cance in relation to subsequent develop- 
ments in literary theory will be Miss Hyatt’s 
subject as an AAUW fellow. An examination 
of the qualities which make Diderot the out- 
standing critic of the eighteenth century will 
be undertaken. Miss Hyatt will work first at 
Columbia University and later at the Univer- 
sity of Paris on this study for her doctoral 
dissertation. 


International 


Rose Sidgwick Fellowship, $2,000 — DAPHNE 
J. Osporne, research fellow, Wye College, 
University of London. B.Se. 1945, MLSe. 
1946, University of London. 


Miss Osborne will do research at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology on the treat- 
ment of plants with synthetic growth regulat- 
ing substances. 
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AAUW news and notes 





To Be General Director 


The Executive Committee of the Board of 
Directors of the AAUW announces that 
Dr. Helen Dalton Bragdon, President of 
Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, has 
accepted the position of General Director 
of the American Association of University 
Women. She will assume office on Sep- 
tember 15. 

As administrative officer for the As- 
sociation, Dr. Bragdon succeeds Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, who has served as Gen- 
eral Director for twenty years. Dr. Mc- 
Hale resigned last October but is remain- 
ing in office until June 30. 

Dr. Bragdon has been president of the 
Lake Erie College for women since 1941. 
She had previously served as assistant 
professor of education at the University 
of Minnesota, as Dean of the College for 
Women in the University of Rochester, 
and as Dean of Ilood College, Frederick, 
Maryland, where she was also professor of 
education and psychology. 

Dr. Bragdon is a graduate of Mount 
Holyoke College, with the master’s and 
doctor’s degrees in education from Har- 
vard University. She holds honorary de- 
grees from MacMurray College, Jackson- 
ville, Iinois, and Bowling Green Univer- 
sity, Ohio. She is a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and also of Phi Lambda Theta 
and Delta Kappa Gamma, honorary sg- 
cleties for women in education. 

Dr. Bragdon has been a member of 
AAUW since her graduation from college. 
She is a member of the AAUW Fellowship 
Funds Committee and was for five years 
a member of the Association’s Status of 
Women Committee. She has made numer- 
ous talks before AAUW branches. Those 
who attended the 1943 State Presidents 
Conference will remember how expertly 





Dr. HELEN D. BRAGDON 


she led the discussion of ‘Opportunities 
and Responsibilities of ‘Trained Women.” 

Dr. Bragdon is author of the book, 
Counseling the College Student, and has 
written numerous articles for professional 
journals. She is a member of the Student 
Personnel Committee of the American 
Council on Education, and has contrib- 
uted to several of the Council’s brochures 
on student personnel. Titles of articles 
by Dr. Bragdon include: “ Recent Trends 
in College Guidance,” “‘Some Essentials 
of Women’s Education in Time of Crisis,” 
“The Postwar College for Women,” “ Re- 
ligious Problems of College Students,” 
‘“‘Criteria for the Small College,” “The 
Student Personnel Point of View.” In 
1938 she wrote for the AAUW JourNAL, 
“The Second Century Faces the First: 
Whither Women’s Education?” 
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Dr. Bragdon is a member of the Com- 
mission of the Arts of the Association of 
American Colleges and is this year com- 
pleting a five-year term as alumnae 
trustee of Mount Holyoke College. She 
was president of the Ohio College Associa- 
tion in 1947-48, an unusual honor for a 
woman. She is chairman of the Committee 
on Professional Standards of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, and is an 
honorary member of the New York State 
Association of Deans of Women and of 
the Ohio Association of Deans of Women 
and Girls. 

The committee which canvassed possi- 
bilities and recommended names for the 
position of General Director to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee consisted of Dr. Helen 
C. White, Madison, Wisconsin; Dr. Mabel 
Newcomer, Poughkeepsie, New York; 
Mrs. Irene Heinemann, Glendale, Cali- 
fornia; Dr. Alice M. Baldwin, Durham, 
North Carolina; Mrs. Douglas Horton, 
New York, New York. 


Vice-President, Rocky 
Mountain Region 


It is with great regret that we announce 
the resignation of Elinor Hensley Bluemel 
(Mrs. Charles S.) as Vice-President from 
the Rocky Mountain Region, because of 
ill health. Mrs. Bluemel has not only 
been a wise and stimulating leader in her 
own Region; she has also contributed 
generously and effectively to the work of 
the AAUW Board of Directors, particu- 
larly in advising on convention procedures 
and arrangements and as chairman of the 
Committee on Personnel and Functioning 
of Headquarters. 

Adaline Gilstrap (Mrs. Frederic) of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, has been ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors to fill 
Mrs. Bluemel’s unexpired term. Mrs. 
Gilstrap brings to her duties as Board 
member a varied background of branch, 
state, and national experience in AAUW. 
She filled numerous offices in the Denver 
Branch and later in the Albuquerque 
Branch; was a member of the Committee 
on Arrangements for the 1939 national 
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convention; served as chairman of the [ 
Nominating Committee for the 1949 con- 
vention; and is currently president of the 
New Mexico State Division. Mrs. Gilstrap 
holds an A.B. from the University of 
California, 1925, and an M.A. from the 
University of Southern California, 1932, 
She was for several years a high school 
teacher in California. 


The Zurich Conference 


It now seems almost certain that the 
AAUW will have a full delegation at the 
Conference of the International Federa- 
tion in Zurich, August 5-12. Most of the 
Regions of the AAUW have filled their 
quotas for non-voting delegates, and at 
the rate applications are coming in to 
Headquarters it will be only a matter of 
days before the total quota of 180 AAUW 
non-voting delegates will be exhausted. 


1951 Convention Committees 


Nominating Committee—The committee 
to submit to the 1951 convention nomina- 
tions for national offices has been ap- 
pointed, as follows: 


Mrs. Frank O. Jones, chairman, 1375 Oak 
Beach Drive, Fairmont, Minnesota 

Dr. Alice M. Baldwin, 460 Swift Avenue, 
Durham, North Carolina 

Mrs. Hal P. Bybee, 1406 Enfield Road, Austin, 
Texas 

Mrs. Lewis J. Ferrell, 3425 Snohomish Avenue, 
Everett, Washington 

Dr. Mary Turgi, JMS Building, South Bend, 
Indiana 


The committee invites suggestions. 


Committee on Future Conventions. — A 
committee to study future places for 
AAUW national conventions and_ the 
management of such meetings has been 
appointed as follows: 

Mrs. Charles Sidney Bluemel, chairman, 4501 


South Franklin Street, Englewood, Colo- 
rado 


Mrs. Lucille Gau Rose, 2023 Edgecliff Point, 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 

Mrs. Benjamin E. Shackelford, 743 Moss- 
wood Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 





AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


Invitation to the 1951 Convention 


Atlantic City and the New Jersey State 
Division join in issuing a cordial invitation 
to all AAUW members to attend the 
national biennial convention which will 
be held in Atlantic City, April 9-14, 1951. 

Planning for the convention has begun, 
and committee chairmen and their com- 
mittees are being selected by the conven- 
tion manager, Mrs. Benjamin E. Shackel- 
ford, 743 Mosswood Avenue, Orange, 
New Jersey, and her associate manager, 
Mrs. Ezra C. Bell, Hotel Morton, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. 

The convention headquarters hotel has 
been designated, — the Chalfonte—Had- 
don Hall. 

The convention committee has been se- 
lected from various New Jersey branches. 
The convention treasurer will be Miss 
Elsa Generotzky, Atlantic City; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Homer van B. 
Joy, Montclair; recording secretary, Mrs. 
J. A. Prochazka, Elizabeth; assistant con- 
vention manager, Mrs. Samuel Levinson, 
president of the Atlantic City Branch. 
Mrs. Joy will also act in the capacity of 
an assistant manager. 

From a convention standpoint, Atlantic 
City provides an excellent place to work 
and play. Situated on an island just off 
the coast of New Jersey, it offers its world- 
famous Boardwalk with interesting shops 
and luxurious hotels, its pleasant weather 
moderated by the Gulf Stream, and a 
beautiful sweep of ocean and beach. 


State Presidents Conference 


The program for the State Presidents 
Conference in Washington, June 21-24, is 
shaping up with promise of a nice combi- 
uation of dramatic interest, intellectual 
stimulus, and practical give-and-take. 

On the afternoon of June 21 there will 
be open house at AAUW Headquarters 
for the state presidents, followed by a 
buffet supper. A highlight of the evening’s 
program will be the presentation of the 
AAUW Achievement Award of $2,500, 


contributed by the Northwest Central 
Region and given in recognition of dis- 
tinguished achievement by a woman. 

The following morning, the General 
Director, Dr. Kathryn McHale, will speak 
on the role of the state division, its new 
functions and growing responsibilities. 

She will be followed by three state 
presidents, who will present the best 
practices that have been developed by 
state divisions with respect to program, 
organization, and administration. It is 
expected that this shared know-how will 
form the basis of a handbook for state 
divisions. 

In the afternoon, state presidents, 
Board members, and staff will discuss the 
AAUW program in detail, — areas for 
emphasis, selection of materials, possible 
time schedule. The conference will also 
consider AAUW’s financial problems. 

That evening, the delegates will view 
a demonstration of audio-visual aids as 
guests of Mrs. Eric Johnston at the thea- 
tre of the Motion Picture Association. 

The following morning will be given 
over to “ Exploring Controversial Issues,” 
a session at which alternative points of 
view on the appropriate role of govern- 
ment in solving social and economic prob- 
lems will be presented through panel and 
organized group discussion. The audience 
will be invited to suggest the ways in 
which AAUW branches can best contrib- 
ute to public discussion and understanding 
of similar problems. In the afternoon 
delegates will discuss the Legislative Pro- 
gram, and make recommendations for 
improving AAUW legislative procedures. 

On the final day of the conference, rec- 
ommendations on the Association’s pro- 
gram will be presented, the discussion 
techniques used at the conference will be 
evaluated, and the state presidents will 
make suggestions for the program of the 
1951 biennial convention in Atlantic City. 

Before the closing address by President 
Althea K. Hottel, a tapestry from the 
French Gratitude Train will be presented 
to the AAUW. The French Ambassador, 
M. Bonnet, has been invited to make the 
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presentation, which will be recorded by 
the “Voice of America” for broadcasting 
to France. 


International Students 
Widely Distributed 


Since the meeting of the Committee on 
International Grants in February, Mary 
H. Smith at Headquarters has been busy 
(a considerable understatement!) making 
arrangements for placing next year’s in- 
ternational students in institutions that 
offer the work they wish to get in the 
United States. As this JouRNAL goes to 
press, 45 students have been placed, in- 
cluding 5 who have short-term extensions. 
If this year’s contributions exceed last 
year’s, the list may be extended. 

We are happy to report a wider dis- 
tribution of students than in any previous 
year. In fact, it is expected that there will 
be at least one international student in 
each region. While of course there are still 
uncertainties in the picture, it is a satis- 
faction to report that AAUW interna- 
tional students have been accepted by 42 
institutions. All but one will be doing 
graduate work or independent research. 


Vassar Summer Institute Scholar 


The 1950 Vassar Summer Institute Schol- 
arship has been awarded to Mrs. Paul T. 
Powell of Ponca City, Oklahoma. It was 
of course exceedingly difficult for the 
AAUW selection committee to choose 
only one candidate from the 24 outstand- 
ing AAUW members who completed their 
applications. 

A record number of 76 inquiries regard- 
ing the scholarship were received and we 
regret that many of those interested 
could not finally apply because they were 
unable to make satisfactory arrangements 
for leaving their homes, or for financial 
reasons. 

All but two applicants were parents, 
and the sum total of their children was 46. 
The largest family, of four children, con- 
tained the only set of twins. Twenty-one 
of the applicants had children under 
twelve years. Three members’ were 
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branch presidents, three held office as 
vice-presidents, and among them all were 
recorded 33 terms of office in AAUW. 

Mrs. Powell is the mother of two chil- 
dren, — Paul, age four and a half, and 
Philip, age 20 months. Our good wishes 
go with her in this new adventure, and in 
her subsequent crusade to establish kin- 
dergartens and generally to promote pro- 
grams in early childhood and parent edu- 
cation in Oklahoma. 

This scholarship is given to an AAUW 
member annually by the Vassar Summer 
Institute and is announced in the Winter 
JOURNAL. 


Higher Education Project — 
Continuing 


American colleges train the teachers of 
America, and college education sets the 
pattern through the high schools and well 
into the grades. Do colleges use the most 
effective, efficient teaching methods? Is 
the subject matter being taught the best 
possible preparation for intelligent, re- 
sponsible citizenship in a democracy in 
these critical times? 

In the past alumnae have tended to 
take the pattern of college education for 
granted. That is why the Education Com- 
mittee asked AAUW members, both indi- 
vidually and in groups, to evaluate their 
college years out of their experience since 
graduation. The guide for group discus- 
sions was based on your individual re- 
ports, and study indications so far have 
stemmed from you. Most of the groups 
have compressed their discussions into 
one or two sessions and are sending in 
their reports now. Some, however, have 
found these discussions so stimulating 
that they would like to go deeper into the 
subject. 

For such groups the committee has up 
its sleeve a longer, more detailed discus- 
sion plan, one which raises many specific 
questions which probably have not oc 
curred to college alumnae. It challenges 
many educational concepts that you may 
have considered basic. This longer study 
guide is for groups that would like to work 
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AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


next year more intensively on this very 
important matter, and is accompanied 
by a stimulating bibliography. Order 
from AAUW Headquarters (Publications 
Clerk); 15 cents a copy. 


New Branches and New Members 


Fifteen new branches are welcomed into 
the AAUW, which now numbers 1,130 
branches throughout the United States. 
The greatest number to be added since 
the new procedure for branch recognition 
was adopted at the Seattle Convention, 
the new branches are: 


ALABAMA MissIssIPPI 
Marshall County Clinton 
ARIZONA Missour! 
Eloy Lexington 
CoLoRADO New Junazr 
Estes Park Jersey Shore 
OREGON 
FLORIDA Oregon City 
Hollywood VERMONT 
Panama City Barre 
Upper Pinellas VIRGINIA 
Iowa Falls Church 


Fort Madison 
Pella 


West VIRGINIA 
Mingo-Pike 


On April 30, total AAUW membership 
recorded at Headquarters was 111,307. 
This is 2,880 more than the year’s total 
for 1948-49, and more than 1,000 late 
dues usually come in in the remaining 
period before the end of the fiscal year on 
June 30. 


Arts Handbook 


The Branch Handbook in the Arts has been 
issued in a revised 1950 edition, — 72 
pages, 26 pictures, price 45 cents. This 
pamphlet supersedes the first edition of 
1946. Growing out of the 6,075 branch 
art reports of a decade, it is intended as a 
fairly complete statement of philosophy, 
method, and practice among the branches. 
This is a book of experience, which states 
both sides of questions in dispute, leaving 
readers to make their own free adaptations 
to local situations. 


The IFUW Story 


AAUW members sometimes ask, “How 
can I become a member of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women?” 
The answer is, of course, “You are a 
member.” This and other queries about 
the IFUW are answered in a new leaf- 
let, The International Federation — When, 
How, and Why, which tells the story of the 
founding of the Federation, its purpose, 
activities, member organizations, etc. This 
brief question-and-answer summary is 
available without charge from AAUW 
Headquarters (Publications Clerk). 


Writing Project, 1949 — Poetry 


Sixty-nine members from 40 branches in 
24 states sent 160 poems for last year’s 
judges. The Essex County, New Jersey, 
Branch selected the twelve best entries. 
These represent the writing groups of 
Rockford and Champaign-Urbana, [IIli- 
nois; Jersey City and Elizabeth, New 
Jersey; Albany, New York; East Lansing 
and Marshall, Michigan; San Antonio, 
Texas; and San Diego, California. 

The chairman of the judging committee 
writes: 


Transported by hand for reasons of safety, 
the poems have sojourned in Newark, Irving- 
ton, Bloomfield, East Orange, West Orange, 
and Orange, since each member first read them 
individually. . . . Our general comment on 
those we did not choose is that there is far too 
little consciousness of the need for form in 
poetry. 


Horace Gregory, poet and lecturer on 
poetry and critical theory, Sarah Law- 
rence College, Bronxville, New York, 
chose the following as the best poems: 
First — “For Mary, Repairing a Broken 

Marble,” Marie McdAuliff, Albany, 

New York. 

Second — “Dark Atoll,” Mary Moon 
(Mrs. Charles F.), San Diego, Cali- 
fornia. 

Third — “Broken Strands,” Theresa Cox 
Prescott, East Lansing, Michigan. 
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Writing Project, 1950 

In the Writing Project of 1950, short 
stories, 2,500 to 5,000 words in length, and 
verse — either one long poem or three 
short lyrics counting as one — are due in 
the office of the Art Associate, 1634 Eye 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., on 
November 1, 1950. 


Exhibitions 
A list of circulating exhibitions offered by 
the AAUW is given on the opposite page. 

In the attempt to cover operating costs 
in full, rental fees on AAUW exhibitions 
have been revised upward this year. 
Operating expenses include preparation, 
materials, cases, insurance, express, tele- 
grams, mimeographing, printing, accom- 
panying reference books, magazines, and 
glossy prints — all of which have risen 
in cost in the postwar cycle. The fee does 
not cover cost of office overhead, stamps, 
stationery, and salaries, which are pro- 
vided by the Association. 

Branches seem increasingly able to meet 
the financial cost of any exhibition they 
want, by combining with other local 
groups. A branch that is inexperienced in 
this kind of project can perhaps get help 
from the Art Associate in scheduling an 
exhibition from its own vicinity. 


Theatre Season, 1950-51 


Road companies. — Branches interested in 
touring theatre companies should consult 
the list published in the Spring JourNAL, 
1950, page 179. This includes Anne of the 
Thousand Days, Death of a Salesman, 
Ballet Theatre, and others. 


Players for children.— For children’s 
theatre companies, see the General Direc- 
tors Letter, February 1949, page 48. 


The Haitian Women’s Congress 


If you read in Time (March 27) the ac- 
count of plans for an International Con- 
gress of Women, April 10-14, at Haiti’s 
International Exposition, you will be glad 
to know that the American Association 
of University Women was able to name a 
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representative to the meeting. Mrs. Ruth 
Danenhower Wilson, first vice-president 
of the New York City Branch, who was in 
Haiti gathering material for articles on 
modern Haiti, was invited to attend the 
conference, and was designated AAUW’s 
representative. 

Mrs. Wilson wrote: 

Through a friend I was invited to the home 
of Mme. Madeleine Sylvain Bouchereau who 
is known as the only Haitian woman who has 
a Ph.D. Imagine my interest to find she re- 
ceived the degree at Bryn Mawr with a fellow- 
ship from the AAUW. 

The Time article referred to Madeleine 
Sylvain Bouchereau as one of the leaders 
in the movement to secure votes for 
women in Haiti, and credited the Ligue 
Feminine d’Action Sociale with making 
a clever and effective campaign for the 
franchise. Mme. Bouchereau founded the 
Ligue and is its president. 


Blackwell Memorial Auditorium 


We are asked to remind AAUW members 
of the project which the American Medi- 
cal Women’s Association, Inc., has under- 
taken in recognition of pioneer women of 
science — the building of a Blackwell 
Memorial Auditorium in connection with 
a Medical Women’s Library where re- 
search may be carried on in the history of 
education for women and their careers. 

The Woman’s Medical College in Phila- 
delphia has donated a site for the building. 
It is hoped that sufficient funds will be 
in hand to warrant laying the cornerstone 
during the meeting of the International 
Congress for Medical Women in Sep- 
tember 1956—the centennial year of 
the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Seats and lighting fixtures in the audi- 
torium and shelves in the library will be 
marked by plaques bearing names of 
women of science and their friends and 
relatives, as designated by contributors. 
Further information on this plan to honor 
the accomplishments of women may 
obtained from Dr. Bertha Van Hoosen, 
Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia. 
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AAUW Circulating Exhibitions: 1950-51 


For information and bookings, write Mrs. Stevens Bryant, 1589 Midland Avenue, Bronxville 8, 
New York. Bookings may be made only by AAUW members for community showing for a 
two-week period. Preference is given to circuits arranged by state art chairmen. The cost in- 
cludes the rental fee and the express charge from the last place of showing. In ordering please 
indicate choices by name, not number; give alternatives for subjects and dates preferred, and 
write well ahead. A larger choice of exhibitions may be had by writing for the exhibition cata- 
logues of the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y.; the American 
Federation of Arts, 1262 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; and the Inter- 
American Office, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 


lbs. fee 


1. Kine-Coit Scuoor (28 watercolors by children under twelve)... 125 $10.00 
2, PASADENA ScHoot (49 watercolors, kindergarten to junior college). 170 15.00 
8. Mexican CHILDREN (46 watercolors, by children under fifteen)... 75 15.00 
4. JAPANESE CHILDREN (50 watercolors and crayon, ages six to 

twelve. Bookings for 1951-52 only)... ............0eeeeeeee 175* 20.00 
5. AMERICAN Print SaMPLe (32 prints: contemporary, inexpensive) 51 10.00 
6. South AMERICAN Prints (ten artists from six countries)....... 40 10.00 
7. SeriGRAPHS: 1940-48 (30 prints in color; 30 artists)........... 51 15.00 
8. “Onty YESTERDAY...” (16 color reproductions, framed)....... 132 10.00 
9. How Mopern Artists Paint Propie (Daumier to Benton, 14 

color reproductions with 40 prints, 1044” x 1314”, on Texture 

SS oi te dndcae he adn aka ened whine mai ewek ae 93 10.00 
10. Picasso, Matisse, KLEE, Rova.t (20 color reproductions) ..... 97 10.00 
ll, A Century or PuotoGrapuy (survey of great work, past 100 

NG 6 bine ee eitaneidcdcbehn bee eeee tense aaaneh kes 132 10.00 
12. Brazit Burwps (Architectural Survey of last 25 years; 85 panels 

I, 4 354.0 4 0b ad etaN eda bbbinaeeenaneneess+s 360 25 .00 
13. A New AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE (28 panels, 25 enlarged photo- 

DN 2:22. ebiaredavieden aia denan bee ae ka ea ke eh anes 303 15.00 


14. MopeRN AMERICAN Housss (15 panels, 8 enlarged photographs).. 207 15.00 
15. A Survey or AMERICAN SCULPTURE (18 panels, Indian Sculpture 

to present day, with 40 prints, 1044” x 13144”, of Modern 

IEE . i nnananecandesdedduseeebnwesen 103 15.00 


16. Joun Roop (sculpture in wood, 10, and oil paintings, 7)........ 415 25.00 


17. Marina NuNEz DEL Prapo (21 large photographs of sculpture and 
I. «di .are'eweed-oums ed kes Rede e eRe ee 85 15. 


00 
18. Davin Smitu (30 large photographs of sculpture, two originals).. 181 15.00 
19. “Wat Maxes Art?” (young people’s work paired with that of 


I ee SID oo donvnesncestseieosscsscess 70 10.00 
20, Marspen Hart .ey (retrospective showing; 16 oils, framed) .... 528 25.00 
21. Jacop Lawrence: John Brown Series (22 gouaches, framed and 

edad ehg ewe iihets neta Liar ier ai ens shat 285* 25.00 


#2. WattrR ANDERSON (watercolors, wood carving, textiles)... .... 200* 20.00 
* Estimate 
_ Note: Sao Pauto Cuipren, thirteen small watercolors, will be paired with any 


South American exhibition or with children’s work. 
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Citizen’s Guide to ECA 


Seldom has the AAUW imprint appeared 
on so timely, realistic, and scholarly a 
publication as Dr. Alzada Comstock’s 
guide, Aid to Europe — Achievements and 
Prospects, published in April. At the 
spring meeting of the ECA Women’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Information, the 
director of information referred to this 
pamphlet as “masterly ... one of the 
finest things that has been produced on 
the subject.” 

We are sure AAUW members will agree, 
and add their own praise for Dr. Com- 
stock’s clear, concise summaries, as well 
as her imaginative and practical sugges- 
tions for planning meetings, getting source 
material, and carrying over the discussion- 
group findings to a larger audience. 

At this half-way point in the Marshall 
Plan, it is essential that U. S. citizens 
understand the program which is our 
chief weapon in fighting the cold war. 
Aid to Europe gives facts and figures; it 
also gives even the hasty reader some 
insight into the actual operations of 
ECA. To illustrate, we quote from the 
section, “Money at Work”: 


The ECA does no buying or selling. It is merely 
the agency through which the dollars flow and 
which supervises their use. Foreign business 
firms of government agencies, under the super- 
vision of their governments, do their buying 
through the established channels of private 
trade. When the goods arrive in the foreign 
port and are delivered, the consumer pays for 
them, in the currency of his own country, 
through trade channels or over the counter 
of an agency of his own government. 

A French farmer, for instance, who buys an 
American tractor because his government has 
been granted ECA dollars, actually pays full 
market value for the tractor in French francs 
to an agency of his government. When we 
hear of the “ingratitude of Europeans” or 
“ignorance of the Marshall Plan” we should 
remember this French farmer. He has received 
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no gift. There is no clear way of reminding him 
that although he has paid full cash value for a 
tractor, his country has received a gift, the 
proceeds of which it may be using to develop 
hydro-electric power in the Savoy Alps— 
power which he himself may never use. 

France is a particularly good country to 
keep in mind in this connection, for France is 
the nation which has received the most ECA 
money in outright grants. ... When out- 
right grants — actual gifts — are received, the 
nation so assisted must set up “counterpart 
funds.” That is, the government must lay 
aside an equivalent amount of its own cur- 
rency — so much more plentiful than dollars — 
as a counterpart of the gift received. The gov- 
ernment must then use this money for some 
recovery project approved by ECA officials. 

To go back to the French farmer who 
bought an American tractor and paid cash on 
the line in French francs: not only may he 
personally see nothing to thank the Americans 
for, but he is also a native of a country which 
has resisted mass production and assembly 
lines and other American ways — as he sees it 
—of making individuals into standardized 
machines. Also, there trickle through to him 
the words of intellectuals who honestly and 
deeply fear the impact of American customs 
on their country, and of Communists who are 
extraordinarily inventive in putting every 
American action, small or large, in a light that 
is unattractive to Frenchmen. . . 

That new hydro-electric plant in the Savoy 
Alps is unheralded and unsung. It will be years 
before it is completed and operating. The 
Marshall Plan executives and the national 
governments in the respective countries de- 
serve all the more praise for the broad view 
of long-term prosperity when we remember the 
day-to-day heckling they get. 


Aid to Europe — Achievements and Pros- 
pects may be ordered from AAUW Head- 
quarters (Publications Clerk) at 1634 Eye 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; % 
cents. We commend it for your individual 
information and as a guide for group 
study. 
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International Federation 





In Retrospect: IFUW Beginnings 


Responding to a request from AAUW, Dr. 
Winifred Cullis, one of the founders of the 
IFUW and a former president, has given 
the JOURNAL an informal account of some 
of the first steps in setting up our interna- 
tional organization of university women. 
We are glad to be able not only to share 
these recollections with JouRNAL readers, 
but also to record them for future members. 


Professor Caroline Spurgeon and Miss 
Rose Sidgwick were members of the Edu- 
cational Mission which went in 1918 
from the United Kingdom to the United 
States, because the American authorities 
suggested that some women should be in- 
cluded in the mission. Their visit was an 
important factor in the foundation of the 
International Federation of University 
Women. 

Professor Spurgeon and Miss Sidgwick 
met and talked with the leading women of 
the United States. Out of their discus- 
sions came the idea that a union of uni- 
versity women of all nations might be a 
significant factor in the promotion of 
international understanding, and so, of 
peace. 

The idea was welcomed in both coun- 
tries and many individuals contributed to- 
wards its fulfilment. Its carrying through 
to fruition was, however, chiefly the work 
of two women — Professor Caroline Spur- 
geon of the United Kingdom and Dean 
Virginia Gildersleeve, chairman of the 
Committee on International Relations 
of the Association of Collegiate Alum- 
hae, now known to us as the American 
Association of University Women. 

_ On her return to England, Professor 
Spurgeon suggested that the British Fed- 


eration of University Women should form 
a Committee on International Relations 
to make contact with its opposite num- 
ber in the United States. I was fortunate 
enough to be made chairman of that com- 
mittee, and to share in the ensuing negoti- 
ations. 

As a result of discussions between the 
two committees, a conference was called 
in London to consider the proposals for 
an international federation of university 
women. The conference was held at the 
London School of Medicine for Women. 
It was well attended. The American rep- 
resentatives were Dean Gildersleeve and 
President M. Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr; the Canadian, Miss Hurlbatt of 
Montreal and Miss Margaret Wrong of 
Toronto. It was unanimously decided that 
“‘an International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women be and hereby is formed” and 
that a larger conference should be called 
in the summer of 1920. It was also agreed 
that until this conference could meet and 
elect officers, the two Committees on 
International Relations should be in 
charge of organization work and should 
draft a constitution. 

The results of this conference were sub- 
mitted to the two associations in October 
1919. Missionary contacts were made in 
many countries to spread information 
about the formation of IFUW and its 
aims. Professor Spurgeon, Dr. Smedley 
MacLean, and myself were invited to the 
United States, where the idea had been 
received with warmth, generosity, and 
idealism. President Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr spread the news in France, Spain, 
Greece, and Syria; Miss Burrows of Ox- 
ford, in Italy; Miss Paues of Newnham 
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College, herself Swedish, did much to 
interest the Scandinavian women. 

After all these preparations came the 
first IFUW Conference in Bedford College, 
London, attended by representatives from 
the three founding members (Canada, 
the United Kingdom, the United States), 
Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Holland, 
Spain, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Australia, South Africa, and India. 
The distinguished speakers, the social 
events, the special trips, have all been re- 
corded in the Conference reports, which 
are accessible to us all. They came first, 
and then the Conference settled down to 
hard work and to the final drafting of a 
constitution. 

At these business meetings, the chair 
was taken at alternate sessions by Dean 
Gildersleeve and myself as the ‘respective 
chairmen of the two Committees on In- 
ternational Relations to whom had been 
entrusted the preliminary arrangements. 
Many episodes come to mind, which 
perhaps should be recorded, but there is 
space to tell of only two. 

At one of the early sessions of this 1920 
Conference, when I was in the chair, the 
Scandinavian group asked whether it was 
intended that Germany should be at 
once invited to become a member. Be- 
hind me on the platform were the dele- 
gates from Belgium and France, and 
without seeing them I felt their dismay 
at this proposition, further intensified 
when we were told that unless this was to 
be the case the Scandinavian representa- 
tives had been told to withdraw from the 
meeting. 

I could only say that speaking for my- 
self and I was sure for all who had been 
concerned in the movement, the Federa- 
tion would not have our support unless it 
was meant to be truly international, that 
we had no knowledge that the German 
women were federated, and that even if 
they were we did not know whether at 
this stage they would wish to join with 
those with whom they had so recently 
been at war. One of the delegates left the 
meeting in tears, but later when I had an 
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opportunity of speaking with the Scan- 
dinavian representatives personally I was 
told that they were convinced of our sin- 
cerity and they would go back and recom- 
mend participation. 

They also had another difficulty to 
face. There was no separation of the sexes 
in their universities and they hesitated to 
take action that might seem to lead 
in that direction. Actually when they 
reached home they were encouraged by 
their men fellow students to join, the stu- 
dent body as a whole feeling that much 
could be gained by the contacts so of- 
fered. 

A similar difficulty was raised by the 
Russian women which did not have such 
a happy solution. 

A pleasant memory is of a meeting 
chaired by Miss Gildersleeve when the 
question of voting members was dis- 
cussed. There was keen appreciation of 
the warm support given by the chairman 
on behalf of her Association to the sug- 
gested limitation of voting delegates, — 
one for every 200 up to a thousand, but 
no more whatever the size of the group. 
This, it was felt, would prevent control 
of the Council by the larger federations, 
and it was recognized as being most cer- 
tainly a self-denying ordinance on the 
part of the American Association. 

The whole Conference was an inspiring 
experience, and my memories of it are 
of good fellowship, enthusiasm, and hope. 
On looking back at the plans then made 
—for clubhouses, exchange of scholars 
and teachers, endowment of fellowships, 
and organized meetings of special com- 
mittees, councils, and conferences — it is 
remarkable to see how many are still in 
the forefront of our thinking as ways of 
bringing about the friendship and under- 
standing and the advancement of knowl- 
edge which are the aims of the IFUW. 

How little we then dreamed of the de- 
gree of fulfillment that would come to 
these aspirations! Fellowships — the first 
International Fellowship completed in 
1929 at the Council mecting in Prague by 
the wonderful gift of £1,000 by the then 
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President Masaryk; the AAUW’s Million 
Dollar Fund; and numerous other fellow- 
ships given by the member countries. 
Clubhouses — Crosby Hall opened in 
1927 in London as an international resi- 
dence, the Washington Headquarters 
building, and Reid Hall in Paris where so 
many of us have enjoyed such generous 
hospitality. 

I only wish there were space to give 
more of the splendid memories of friend- 
ship and cooperation that have come to 
light through the Federation. The out- 
look for the world future would indeed 
be different if the spirit of the Federation 
could be made universal. 


WINIFRED CULLIS 


The Conference in Zurich 


The IFUW will celebrate its thirtieth an- 
niversary at the Conference in Zurich, 
Switzerland, August 5-12. 

When it was announced that the Zurich 
Conference would have as its theme the 
Declaration of Human Rights, the sig- 


nificant possibilities of such a discussion 
by university women of 34 nations were 


evident. Now comes the news that 
UNESCO has recognized the values of 
this international meeting and thinking 
together, by assuring a sum not to exceed 
$2,500 to help bring speakers and leaders 
for study groups to be working during the 
week of the Conference on subdivisions 
of the general topic, Human Rights, the 
Task Ahead. 

The American Association will be well 
represented in these working groups. In 
addition to five voting delegates and five 
alternates, AAUW is entitled to 180 non- 
voting delegates, who will take part in 
studying particular problems related to 
the Human Rights theme. Non-voting 
delegates are appointed by the Vice-Pres- 
idents from the Regions, and by April 122 
places had already been filled. 

The official delegates will not be our 
ouly representation at Zurich. Those who 
attended the Seattle Convention will be 
introduced to the Conference via the 


Seattle Convention Film Strip, which 
Dr. Louise Pearce, chairman of the Ameri- 
can delegation, will take with her for 
showing at Zurich. 

Advance notes on the program bring 
word that Miss J. M. Bowie, United 
Kingdom delegate on the U. N. Com- 
mission on Human Rights, will give the 
opening address, and Dr. Torres Bodet, 
Director General of UNESCO, will speak 
at the final luncheon. 


New Zealand Members 
Confer and Act 


The eighth triennial conference of the 
New Zealand Federation of University 
Women was held in Wellington, January 
26-29, 1950. Through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Meade Foster, who represented 
AAUW, the Journat is able to bring you 
this summary of the New Zealand meet- 
ing. 

The five branches into which the New 
Zealand Federation has divided its mem- 
bership of 700 had 25 delegates. The bal- 
ance of the 40 women in attendance was 
made up of the New Zealand Federation’s 
officers, visitors, and representatives of 
the Australian, Canadian, and American 
Associations. 

The program was built around the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, and stressed 
the need for international understanding 
and the techniques by which it could be 
accomplished. Mr. Mirams, the Censor 
of Films who had formerly worked with 
UNESCO, and Dr. Aikman of the De- 
partment of External Affairs, who had 
been on the New Zealand delegation 
working on the Declaration, told of the 
part which UNESCO could play and was 
playing in helping international under- 
standing. Topics of papers read by mem- 
bers of the New Zealand Federation 
ranged from the development of women’s 
education in Great Britain to trade 
union rights in New Zealand. 

The conference not only listened, but 
took action on various matters, in many 


of which AAUW has a deep and abiding 
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interest. It was decided, among other 
things, to increase the dues, so that the 
contribution to IFUW could be doubled. 
After discussion of the work done by the 
Richmond Special School, the incoming 
Board was urged to press the branches to 
investigate “the conditions of education 
of backward and delinquent children” 
and to report to the Dominion Executive. 
Because the Pan-Pacific Conference of 
the Pan-Pacific Women’s Association will 
be held in New Zealand in 1952, all the 
branches are to be urged to make a spe- 
cial study of the problems of the Pacific 
and to keep in touch with the activities of 
the United Nations specialized agencies 
in the Pacific area and with the work of 
the South Pacific Commission. The con- 
ference went on record to maintain a 
watching brief on government policy on 
displaced persons and vigilance in help- 
ing new settlers to adjust to New Zealand 
life. 

The most familiar note for AAUW was 
that on fellowships. While currently mak- 
ing contributions to Crosby Hall and to 
bursaries, the New Zealand Federation is 
working hard to round out the sums 
necessary to provide an annual fellow- 
ship. 

The report which Mrs. Foster sent 
shows not only in these details but also 
in the others for which there is no space, 
how deep and how extensive are the links 


between the programs of the AAUW and 
this federation. Geography may separate 
us by half the globe, but our programs 
are certainly interlocking. 


News from Britain 

The British Federation of University 
Women last year celebrated its fortieth 
anniversary. When the meeting to con- 
sider founding such a federation was 
called, four local associations with about 
500 members sent representatives. The 
British Federation in 1949 had _ over 
5,000 members, with 37 local groups at 
the last report. 

The British Federation has received 
from the Lord Mayor of London a gift of 
£5,000, which will be used for a City of 
London Scholarship at Crosby Hall. 


Japanese Federation Expands 


An AAUW member now on duty with the 
American Military Government in Japan 
has sent in an interesting news clipping 
about the Japanese Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. At its general meeting on 
April 29, the Hanshin Branch decided to 
divide into two branches — the Kobe and 
Osaka. The reasons for division were famil- 
iar ones to AAUW: to make it easier for 
members to get to meetings and to facil- 
itate branch activities. As a result of the 
division, the Japanese Federation now 
reports 29 branches. 


Why Not STUDY this summer in EUROPE? 


UNIVERSITY OF BORDEAUX 


French language and culture courses; located at Pau in the Pyrenees 


UNIVERSITY OF PARIS 


The world famed Sorbonne; courses in French language and literature 


UNIVERLITY OF HEIDELBERG 


Intensive language courses and lectures on German Civilization 


UNIVERSITY OF LAUSANNE 


French language; lectures on theatre, literature, poetry, and philosophy 


Twenty-one summer sessions to choose from in England, Scotland, France, Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. From three weeks to three months. All expense prices from $485 to $685 « Prices include: kRound Trip 
Air Transportation x Tuition, Room and Board Rail Transportation to University. 


1540 E. 57th st. STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE, LTD. cnicaco 37 
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A Handbook of Consumer Terms, designed 
to supply needed information in buying 
household goods, is the result of the ef- 
forts and activities of several AAUW 
members of the New Jersey State Divi- 
sion. This guidebook for home shoppers 
is the 1949-50 project of the Customer 
Advisory Committee of New Jersey, 
whose chairman is Mrs. B. E. Shackel- 
ford, former New Jersey State Division 
President. 

The need for such a handbook was 
pointed up in a survey of consumers’ 
preferences in regard to certain items of 
merchandise, made by the Customer Ad- 
visory Committee last year. Consumer 
groups in 12 AAUW branches in the state 
assisted in the survey. Mrs. Ralph C. 
Armstrong, social studies chairman of 
the New Jersey State Division, was chair- 
man of the Merchandise Survey and the 
Consumers Handbook Committees. 

The merchandise survey brought con- 
crete results within a few months. Wider 
and longer blankets that would sell for a 
reasonable price were asked for by con- 
sumers responding to the survey. Blankets 
formerly sold in the New Jersey area 
were 72 by 84 inches, but by September 
1949 two nationally known blanket man- 
ufacturers had 80 by 90 inch blankets, 
weighing over 41% pounds, on the market 
at a price of $12.95. In another instance 
consumers said they wanted three-inch 
hems at both ends of sheets so that sheets 
would be completely reversible. One mill, 
accordingly, has put such sheets on the 
warket, and they are so torn that the 


sheet is the same length as one torn for 
the 108-inch size. 

Another consumer preference indicated 
by the survey was for mattress covers 
fitted with zippers, cut to correct size, 
and with minimum shrinkage. One of 
the large department store associations 
had mattress covers made up to meet 
these specifications. These mattress cov- 
ers, sold under private brand labels, are 
available at three price levels. 

The same department store organiza- 
tion took action in regard to mattress 
pads and descriptive labels for Turkish 
towels as a result of the survey. Two pri- 
vate brands of towels now state on the 
label the minimum breaking strength of 
the towel in both the warp and the filling, 
as well as the minimum absorption. The 
label for one brand, for example, reads, 
‘Will absorb five times its own weight of 
water after washing.” Care and washing 
instructions are also given. The problem 
of shrinkage in mattress pads was solved 
by having them cut oversize to allow for 
shrinkage. The pads are available under 
two private brand names, at two price 
levels. 

The merchandise survey showed not 
only consumer needs unsatisfied by re- 
tailer or manufacturer, but also lack of 
information on the part of the consumer. 
The Customer Advisory Committee took 
action to remedy the second condi- 
tion. The Handbook of Consumer Terms 
evolved from the suggestion of the project 
chairman that in order to buy wisely 
many homemakers needed a “primer of 
consumer terms.” Since the increased di- 
versity of materials and finishes used in 
consumer goods has created confusion in 
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the minds of many, the handbook in- 
cludes many trade terms, so marked, in 
order to be as useful as possible to pres- 
ent-day shoppers. Copies of the handbook 
may be had for 25 cents each from Mrs. 
K. V. C. Wallace, Customer Advisory 
Committee, L. Bamberger and Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

The New Jersey AAUW State Division 
president is a member-at-large of the 
state committee, and four representatives 
of other organizations are also AAUW 
members. Altogether, there are 14 state 
women’s organizations holding member- 
ship on the Customer Advisory Commit- 
tee. 

The Customer Advisory Committee, 
which officially sponsored the survey, has 
its headquarters at L. Bamberger and 
Company but cooperates with a number 
of stores in the Newark area. 


Overcrowded School Survey 


With increasing evidence that the school 
buildings in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
were overcrowded and would become 
more so within a few years, the three- 
member Education Committee of the 
Sioux Falls Branch undertook a study- 
action program to get support for an ade- 
quate building program. As a result, com- 
munity sentiment is running high, favor- 
ing an adequate school-building program 
over the construction of an auditorium. 

In true AAUW style the committee 
set out first to get the facts on school 
buildings. With permission of the super- 
intendent of schools, the committee vis- 
ited each of the 14 grade schools to see 
the situation for themselves and to ob- 
tain enrollment figures. Each principal 
was interviewed, and all were eager to 
have some group study overcrowding. 

Each committee member worked with 
the figures obtained in this three-month- 
long survey, the group meeting frequently 
to check results; and each member wrote 
her own conclusions and recommenda- 
tions. The three sets of recommendations 
were carefully weighed and a composite 
report was prepared. 
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The final report stressed the fact that 
the North Central Association of schools f 
considers 30 students in a class a maxi- 
mum and 26 the ideal number. The con- 
mittee found that 61.35 percent of grade 
school pupils were in classes of 30 or 
more, and that only 32.03 percent of all 
classes numbered 26 students or less. 

Among the conclusions drawn by the 
members of the committee were these: 
that the total enrollment will increase by 
2,020 students in the next four years, thus 
making the enlargement of present facili- 
ties imperative; and that a study of avail- 
able figures indicates the school system 
will need 23 more rooms in 1950, 37 more 
by 1951, 55 more by 1952, and 76 more 
rooms by 1953. 

To meet such needs the committee 
recommended the adoption of a five-year 
plan to provide adequate space for all 
classes for the predictable future; also, 
that building should be done with an eye 
to a possible shift to the junior high 
school system in 1955. 

The report completed, the Education 
Committee again visited the superintend- 
ent to learn his plans for building. The 
committee found them inadequate on 
the basis of the information it had se- 
cured, for the superintendent was work- 
ing on the basis of an increase of 1,000 
grade school students by 1955, while the 
report prepared by the committee indi- 
cated an increase of 2,020 by 1953. 

A copy of the committee’s survey was 
sent to each of the five members of the 
Board of Education, and the committee 
members were invited to present the 
report at the next board meeting. Of this 
meeting, Mrs. M. E. Schirmer, chairman 
of the AAUW committee, says: 


Briefly, the report was not too well received, ! 
think because the members were not pre 

for as startling figures as our report indicated. 
Because of the time element, too, we had not 
been able to give the report to our branch 
first, and we could not tell the Board we had 
the backing of the branch. 


But the branch did back its committee 
fully at the first opportunity. At a public 
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meeting in March, the chairman of the 
Education Committee presented the re- 
port to a capacity audience of parents, 
PTA representatives, city officials, and 
other citizens. The president of the Board 
of Education outlined the board’s plans 
for building, while a report by the Plan- 
ning Commission verified the figures pre- 
sented by the AAUW survey. An open 
discussion was conducted by a moderator 
from outside the branch. The meeting 
was lively and did more than any other 
measure to promote the AAUW recom- 
mendations. 

The achievements of this public meet- 
ing included greater prestige value given 
to the AAUW survey through the veri- 
fication of figures by the Planning Com- 
mission; the admission by the _ super- 
intendent of schools that the AAUW 
report was “‘substantially” correct; and 
the realization by the Board of Education 
that the branch, as well as the public 
attending the meeting, backed the AAUW 
survey and demanded an adequate pro- 
gram to meet the needs as shown. 

So many requests came from various 
organizations following this public meet- 
ing that the branch president, who is also 
a member of the Board of Education, 
appointed a special committee of speakers 
from among the branch membership to 
present the results to other groups. Copies 
of the report were provided for distribu- 
tion at each meeting. 

One of the greatest problems in the 
campaign for more schools is the fact that 
as a result of rapid growth Sioux Falls is 
experiencing the need of an increased 
water supply, more off-street parking, and 
4 new auditorium-arena to replace the 
coliseum recently destroyed by fire. In 
April, as JouRNAL copy went to press, 
Sioux Falls citizens were faced with a 
vote on a bond issue for $1,500,000 for a 
new auditorium and one for $600.000 for 
parking improvements. At the school elec- 
tion in June a vote will be cast on what- 
ever bond issue proposal may be forth- 
coming from the Board of Education. It 
is estimated that the school program will 


need at least one million dollars. The bond 
issue for water comes up at a later date. 
In the latter part of March, public senti- 
ment ran high for adequate schools and 
for the increased water supply, with the 
auditorium trailing in popular support. 
In the meantime AAUW speakers con- 
tinue to make their rounds and the public 
seems inclined to provide whatever the 
Board of Education asks. 


San Diego’s Education Workshop 


With countless AAUW branches continu- 
ing study of the Education Survey con- 
ducted nationally last year, the San Diego 
Branch Education Committee’s post-sur- 
vey discussions serve as an example of 
the type of activity carried on by branches 
throughout the country. 

The San Diego Education Committee 
has sponsored two meetings this year, 
basing the first on the interim report, 
AAUW Members Look at College Educa- 
tion, and following it with a day-long 
Workshop designed to encourage group 
consideration of the questions posed in 
the Discussion Outline accompanying the 
report. The Workshop was planned by a 
steering committee composed of the 
branch president, the education chairman, 
the director of study sections in past and 
present years, a lecturer in the field of art 
appreciation, and a former state president. 

To enable professional women to take 
part in the discussions, the Workshop 
was scheduled on a Saturday. Five round 
table discussions were conducted con- 
currently during the morning session, on 
these provocative and challenging topics: 
Flexibility in college training 
Through what kinds of college training and ex- 
perience do you think students can best be 
prepared to participate fully in the world in 
which they will live? 

What can be done so that all students may en- 
joy living and working in the college com- 
munity? 

What kind of instruction and classroom ex- 
perience do you think would help to make 
college work more meaningful and worthwhile? 
Problems related to specific fields of study. 
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A post-luncheon general session fol- 
lowed these discussions and featured re- 
ports by the round table leaders, a brisk 
general discussion, and a concluding anal- 
ysis of the Survey and summary of the 
day’s deliberations. 

The discussion group chairmen were 
carefully chosen from among branch mem- 
bers. They included a part-time profes- 
sional woman, the dean of women at San 
Diego State College, the assistant super- 
intendent of the San Diego City Schools, 
and two homemakers— one a former 
teacher and the other a former legal 
secretary. 

The branch committee credits the suc- 
cess of the Workshop to these techniques: 
publicizing the Workshop in the branch 
bulletin, press notices in the three daily 
newspapers, and announcements at gen- 
eral and study group meetings; personal 
telephone calls to a selected list of mem- 
bers to ensure that each round table 
would include a wide institutional repre- 
sentation of both lay and _ professional 
members, with a diversity of academic 
training, age, community, and cultural 
interests; the presentation to each parti- 
cipant of a copy of the part of the Discus- 
sion Outline pertinent to her group, plus a 
pencil and writing pad; and the presence 
of a competent secretary to serve as a 
recorder at each meeting. 

Registration for the Workshop showed 
the value of these careful advance prep- 
arations, for the 50 well informed and 
articulate members in attendance had 
taken undergraduate and graduate work 
at 39 institutions. Although only three 
recent undergraduates participated, the 
range of years since graduation from 
college was from three to 52. Home- 
makers greatly outnumbered professional 
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women, and all but a few participants} 


had enjoyed extra-curricular activities 
during their college days. 

The consensus of the Workshop was 
that college experience should bring about 
the development of the student into a well 


rounded individual who has acquired 


skills, learned to reason and understand, 
and who is guided by ethical concepts. 


Foremost among the recommendations § 


made by the group was the service of 
trained counselors to provide the sound 
guidance considered basic to such maxi- 
mum development. 

Among other suggestions evolved at 
the Workshop are the following: con- 
tinued emphasis on American ideals of 


free thought and expression; giving home 


making the same standing and dignity as 


traditional academic fields; making classes f 


small enough to permit close association 
of student and professor; and giving each 


student, through college experience, an | 
appreciation of excellence and a desire to J 


continue learning throughout life. 


Logansport Baby Sitters Clinic 


A Baby Sitters Clinic to discuss the trials | 


and tribulations of the baby sitter and 


the parent was sponsored by the Logans | 
port, Indiana, Branch child study group. } 


The clinic, the first of its kind to bh 
conducted in Logansport, was opened by 


a discussion of dressing, feeding, and } 


caring for the very small child, with « 


demonstration of the proper techniques. | 


One of the branch members presented the 
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parent’s requirements of the baby sitter, 
and a high school senior explained “‘ What 
Is Expected of the Parents.” Following 
the presentation of these two viewpoints 
was a discussion of the problems pertinent 
to each. 

Information on safety measures and 
procedure for such emergencies as swal- 
lowed objects and burns was presented by 
a doctor. Another high school student 
who gives a children’s program over the 
local radio station discussed story-telling, 
suggesting what stories to tell and the 
best methods of presentation. Concluding 
the informative program was a presenta- 
tion on the ways to entertain children two 
years of age and up. 

In planning the clinic, the child study 
group invited all girls of city and county 
high schools, parochial schools, and two 
junior high schools to attend. Mothers 
were urged to send their particular sitters, 
and letters were sent to various mothers 
and women’s clubs telling them about 
the clinic. 

The Logansport Branch child study 
group has been active in planning and 
carrying out community-service projects. 
Last year, the group conducted a chil- 
dren’s hobby show at the public library 
which won recognition from mothers, 
children, and teachers. 
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the status of women program? 
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with practical suggestions for study 
and action programs in 
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International Relations Out West 


Among the first international relations 
branch reports for 1949-50 to be returned 
to Headquarters is that from Bozeman, 
Montana, showing a well rounded pro- 
gram, with many and varied interests 
worked in. The chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee divided the 
work into two phases this year, with the 
committee handling the branch projects 
and the study group examining a selected 
topic and preparing a program for the 
March meeting of the branch. The study 
group also prepared to arrange programs 
on its topic for other groups. 

Among the international relations proj- 
ects handled by the committee was the 
packaging, mending, and mailing of 683 
pounds of clothing sent abroad between 
October 1, 1949, and March 8, 1950. 
“Small change” collections at the door 
during branch meetings covered the $32.64 
spent for mailing the clothes. The com- 
mittee expected to pack perhaps 200 
more pounds of clothing before June 1. 

The entertainment of foreign students 
attending Montana State College in Boze- 
man by AAUW members was the other 
branch project. The International Rela- 
tions Committee sent lists of the students 
to members, wrote invitations to them 
for the hostesses, and kept a record of 
the number and types of invitations ex- 
tended. The committee estimates that 
172 individual invitations for picnics, 
suppers, evenings at home, rides, and tea 
had been recorded by March. The foreign 
students were guests of the branch at 
the March meeting. 

The Declaration of Human Rights was 
the topic selected for consideration by 
the international relations study group. 
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Copies of the Declaration were obtained 
from the United Nations and mailed to 
the entire membership for study before 
the general March meeting. Part of the 
program for that meeting was recorded 
and the remainder was a round table on 
the background for drawing up the Dec- 
laration and on the implications it has 
for us as a nation and as individuals. The 
meeting was then divided into small 
groups which made suggestions for action, 
which the study group will follow. The 
group has already taken the first step by 
presenting a round table discussion for 
the college extension service late in March. 

The Bozeman international relations 
study group will function throughout the 
summer in order to plan a program for 
United Nations Day next fall. : 


Help for Low-Income Groups 


Assisting in the rehabilitation of local 
minority and low-income groups has been 
the main project of the Rapid City, South 
Dakota, Branch for the current year. 
The branch Project Planning Committee 
recommended this program on the basis 
of interest expressed by members who 
filled out questionnaires last spring. 

The mayor, other city officials, health 
department officers, and educational and 
religious leaders at a regular branch meet- 
ing last fall presented an over-all picture 
and emphasized the need for action. At 
this meeting the branch voted to under- 
take the project, and a study-action pro- 
gram was inaugurated. 


Comprehensive surveys of housing, 
health, education, and recreation for local 
low-income groups were made by the 
Social Studies Committee. In cooperation 
with the Chamber of Commerce, the 
branch arranged for a visit by the director 
of the Mayor’s Committee on Human 
Relations in Denver, Colorado. At a 
special meeting, again attended by city 
and county officials, Denver’s expert on 
rehabilitation gave the blueprints for that 
city’s successful plan and made sugges. 
tions covering the situation in Rapid 
City. An outgrowth of the meeting was 
the formulation of three steps in develop 
ing a rehabilitation program: the ap- 
pointment of a Mayor’s Committee on 
Human Relations, the hiring of a paid, 
trained director to coordinate the ac 
tivities in behalf of the project, and the 
building of low-rent housing. 

Branch members heard representatives 
from the Office for Indian Affairs at the 
January meeting. Indians represent 4 
large fraction of the low-income group 
locally. Discussion at the meeting indi- 
cated that there was no financial aid 
available from the Indian Bureau, which 
was, however, willing to assist in other 
ways. 

The Mayor’s Committee on Human 
Relations for Rapid City was appointed 
early in January with the chairman of 
the Social Studies Committee represent: 
ing AAUW on it. The committee recom: 
mended that a paid director be hired and 
presented an appeal to the Community 
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Chest Board for funds for the director’s 
salary. 

With adequate low-rent housing shown 
to be the foundation of the rehabilitation 
plan, city officials and others investigated 
all sources for proper housing but found 
the only solution to be through a public 
housing program. Since enabling legisla- 
tion is necessary if a community is to use 
federal funds, the Legislative Committee 
began its study and has worked diligently 
toward the solution for better housing 
for Rapid City’s minority and low-income 
groups. 

The Rapid City Branch has laid the 
groundwork of the plan so carefully that 
civic, educational, health, and religious 
groups are ready to cooperate in the 
city-wide enterprise, once a director and 
housing become available. The work has 
really just begun, but the branch hopes 
to carry the project to a successful end. 


Gettysburg — 
A Civic-Minded Branch 


An enviable relationship between the 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, Branch and 
the community has been established as a 
result of active branch participation in 
civic affairs, study of local problems, and 
in general contributing to the improve- 
ment of the town. 

The branch organized the Women’s 
Civic Council, which is composed of rep- 
resentatives of each of the 22 local 
women’s organizations, and actively sup- 
ports the Council in its purpose of making 
Gettysburg more attractive and raising its 
standards as a community. The Council 
acts as a liaison group among the burgess, 
the town council, and the members of the 
community. The AAUW has one repre- 
sentative officially, and some of the branch 
members represent other groups. An ac- 
tive member of the branch legislative 
study group served as the Council’s first 
president. 

The branch learned much about the 
practical work of conducting campaigns 
when members attempted to elect the 


first woman member of the Town Coun- 
cil. The branch has been asked to nomi- 
nate the first woman member of the local 
board of health, and has been active in 
influencing an able man to seek the 
nomination for burgess. 

The branch legislative study group is 
contributing to the maintenance of this 
spirit by studying and discussing taxation, 
particularly from the standpoint of find- 
ing more money for use in local schools. 
The borough solicitor lectured to the 
group on state and county taxes and 
answered questions following his talk. 
Articles on taxation, reprinted from the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, were dis- 
tributed by the study group to all branch 
members. 

In addition to community affairs, the 
branch has kept up on special AAUW 
activities. One of the chief concerns has 
been augmenting its fellowship contribu- 
tions. One successful project was a book 
and record exchange, at which each mem- 
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ber contributed one such item and pur- 
chased another for 50 cents. For books or 
records in great demand an impromptu 
auction was held. The branch was thus 
able to increase its contributions to fel- 
lowships considerably. 


Tucson Studies Indians’ Problems 


A survey of the housing, economic, and 
social problems of the local Indians living 
outside the reservation is the project of 
the Social Studies Committee of the Tuc- 
son, Arizona, Branch. By the end of the 
year the group hopes to report some 
progress in bringing the needs of the 
Indians to light and working out remedies 
wherever possible. 

In line with this program, the social 
studies group had already found the need 
for nurses in Indian reservation hospitals 
to be acute, so it set about raising funds 
to send an Indian girl to Ganado Mission 
Hospital on the Navajo reservation. In 
March the Social Studies Committee an- 
nounced that a student from the Indian 
training school had been awarded a three- 
year nurses training course. The prospec- 
tive student was presented to branch 
members and guests at a tea held at the 
Indian school, which featured an exhibi- 
tion of the craftwork done by the Indian 
children, who also took part in the pro- 
gram, 


Radio Programs Win Award 


A yearly award to encourage outstanding 
radio programs in the AAUW fields of 
interest is being proposed by the San 
Francisco Branch Radio Listeners Com- 
mittee. Standards have been set up by the 
committee, which plans to present the 
award only if a program meets all the 
requirements. 

The first such award, a plaque, was 
recently presented to the Standard Oil 
Company of California for two excellent 
programs in the fields of education and 
the arts, namely The Standard Hour and 
The Standard School Broadcast. The Ra- 
dio Listeners Committee pointed out that 
the high quality of these programs has 
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been maintained throughout several year; f 


of broadcasting. A facsimile of the plaque 
was presented to station KNBC, over 
which these programs are broadcast. The 
presentation ceremony was held at the 
San Francisco Opera House, with seven 
nearby branches as guests of the San 
Francisco Branch. 

California branches are experienced in 
listening to and rating radio shows, for 
they listen every week, following the 
printed list of recommended programs 
which is prepared and distributed by the 
San Francisco Branch. The San Franciseo 
Radio Listeners Committee also publishes 
a bulletin containing timely radio news, 
an inter- and intra-state listeners ex- 
change column, and a bibliography of 
current material on radio. 


Minot Studies DP Problems 

Interest in displaced persons legislation 
and in the placing of DP’s in Minot, 
North Dakota, led the International Rela- 
tions Committee of the Minot Branch to 
adopt the study of DP’s as the major 
topic of the year. 

For the general branch meeting, the 
group presented as speakers two displaced 
persons from Latvia, now connected with 
the Minot State Teachers College. With 
the use of charts and pictures, the Lat- 
vians gave a comprehensive idea of the 
selection and placement of DP’s. 


Lewistown Learns About U. N. 


Deciding that international relations 
should not be confined to a study group 
alone, the International Relations Com- 
mittee of the Lewistown, Montana, 
Branch planned a general publicity pro 
gram on the United Nations. The com- 
mittee’s aim has been to arouse cot 
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munity interest in international relations 
and to make available sources of informa- 
tion to all groups in the community. 

The committee has gathered together 
materials on the U.N. and distributed 


them to local schools, the city library, and 


to various civic organizations. From the 
cooperation growing out of the project 
came the suggestion for an all-community 
planning committee for U.N. Week in 
1950, representing the civic organizations 
commemorating this occasion each year. 
The branch has also been sending par- 
cels abroad, including a food parcel to 
Crosby Hall, England, to help in the 
rebuilding program, and a package of 
clothing sent to a girls school in Greece. 


After the Exhibition, 
the Bakery Was Sold 


(From the Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, 
Branch comes this report on art activities.) 
Our second exhibition, “Only Yesterday” 
— 16 American artists from Albert Ryder 
to Morris Graves, together with 30 mono- 
types by a local artist, Eduard Riga — 

opened February 6, 1950. 

The empty bakery shop where we 
showed was a long narrow affair. It had to 
be cleaned and have partitions built, as 
well as a wall to hang the art on. This 
construction was done with panels of 
composition board by the husbands, and 
we then applied paint. Electricity had to 
be installed and turned on. Very simple. 

After that, no one could pass the one- 
time bakery without seeing our huge still 
life of strange bottles, Russian brass, and 
exotic silks in the display window, or 
noticing our invitation to “Come In.” 
We had scattered 20 picture posters 
around town beforehand. 

Inside, the borrowed chairs, tables, and 
lamps were helped by large floor contain- 
ers of rhododendron. Magazines with il- 
lustrated articles and personal biographies 
stood on racks in front of each artist’s 
picture. 

The speaker for the opening night is an 
artist herself, known as an authority on 
Pennsylvania Dutch art. She spoke on 


modern art wonderfully well, saying, in 
part, that when schools teach apprecia- 
tion of old masters only, the student later 
refuses to look at the contemporary with 
an open mind. People wandered around 
eating popcorn and drinking cokes. 

Every afternoon and evening for a 
week, we had one or two artists at work, 
since this attracted people. The artists set 
up their equipment and did what they 
pleased. An old man, a woodcutter, who 
learned his craft in Vienna years ago, 
worked one afternoon. An artist painted 
on a canvas he is entering in the National 
Academy. A woman showed the way of 
embroidering Estonian slippers and caps. 
Still life, portraits, and flowers were 
painted; one artist painted on china. 

Our newspaper columnist said: “ Young 
people who think all the glamour is in the 
city might do well to look around their 
own neighborhood first. We’ve got artists, 
if only there’s something to bring them 
together.”” Newspaper publicity was am- 
ple and continuous, but we would so like 
to get it off the social page and into the 
news pages. 

The total cost of the exhibition was 
$42.73. Since we doubled last year’s at- 
tendance — 751 from our population of 
6,186, and 639 adults — and since modern 
art was literally the talk of the town for 
a little, we feel proud of our exhibition. 


How to See 


“Analytical Study of Painting” is a study 
course opened to the community by the 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, Branch. Outside the 
membership, three college students, three 
homemakers, three professional women, 
and two business men are attending. 

Against the background of modern 
painting, the group has been covering 
such topics as how to approach an ex- 
hibition as a whole, what makes a picture 
good, structural elements, how to state 
objectively what the artist has tried to do, 
how to gather data on the artist’s place 
in his milieu, and what reviews should 
tell, with practice in observation and 
written comment. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Awakened Awareness 


The splendid articles on creative contemporary 
artists in the JourNAL have done more to ad- 
vance the knowledge of our membership than 
any other factor. As a professional artist my- 
self, I feel that Miss Beam has done an out- 
standing job of choosing the painters and 
sculptors whose work really is significant and 
expressive of the change and growth taking 
place in America today. As State Art Chair- 
man, I have been making talks around the 
state on creative painting, and have found the 
AAUW membership with an awakened aware- 
ness and intense eagerness to know still more 
about modern art. 

Lois BartTLett TRACY 
Laconia, New Hampshire . 


Some AAUW member donates her copies of 
the JouRNAL to the college library; it is here 
that I became acquainted with the progres- 


does your money manage you? 





sive work that the group is doing. As an art 
student, the very fine article and pictures on 
the sculptor, David Smith, pleased me much, 
and it was a disappointment to find letters of 
disapproval regarding the JouRNAL art articles 
in the same issue. 

I might suggest to those who can’t see, that 
they gain some perception of the age. I could 
recommend Layman’s Guide to Modern Ar, 
by Rathbun and Hayes. Or better still, the 
purchase of a contemporary work. They really 
are not so bad when you get to know them. 


Richmond, Virginia Warp Jackson 
Congratulations to the AAUW Journat on 
its refreshing selection of art work. We ar 
subjected to enough trite illustrations of ani- 
mals and people in women’s magazines and 
on calendars without having them appear on 
the pages of the JouRNAL. 

EvizaBetTH ELLEN Waitt 
Sacramento, California 


Unless a family is confident of managing its money instead of letting financial prob- 
lems get the upper hand, its members are apt fo feel a little like the couple shown here. 


As an aid to young families and a friendly guide to the more experienced, the Institult 
of Life Insurance has issued its third informal study, “A DISCUSSION OF FAMILY 
MONEY: HOW BUDGETS WORK AND WHAT THEY DO." 


Copies may be obtained without cost either for individual use or in quantity for com: 
munity group study and discussion. Write to: 


(Mrs.) Marion Stevens Eberly 
Director, Women’s Division 


INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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FOR STUDY GROUPS AND PROGRAM PLANNERS 





SOME PAMPHLETS, KITS, AND STUDY GUIDES ISSUED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN. 
_., SEND YOUR ORDERS TO THE AAUW PUBLICATIONS CLERK, 1634 EYE STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 





EDUCATION 


AAUW Members Look at College Edu- 
cation, by Patricia Woodward Cautley. In- 
‘erim report of the findings from replies to the 
Questionnaire Survey in Higher Education; to- 
sether with An Outline for Group Discussion. 

25 cents 


Children’s Museum—How to Start One, 
by Jane B. Cheney and Louise S. Lemaire. 
15 cents 


Human Relations and Homemaking. A 
kit for young marrieds and others, including 
seventeen leaflets and suggestions for group 


study. $2.00 


Study of Family Life. A kit containing a 


study outline and six reprints. 80 cents 


The Arlington Story: A Fight for Better 
Schools. A film strip and record telling the 
part an AAUW branch played in a county- 
vide fight for better schools. $4.10 


Education Is Not Ready. A symposium on 
federal aid to education, reprinted from the 
JOURNAL, Fall 1948 and January 1949. 10 cents 
Federal-State Relations to Education. 
A kit containing pro-con statements on the 
educational provisions in the Hoover Report, 
bibliography, and reprints. 10 cents 
Today’s Books for Children—and To- 
morrow’s World, by Gladys Murphy Gra- 
1m. 20 cents 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Group Tensions in the United States, 
oy Edith Sherrard. An outline for community 
tudy. 25 cents 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
A Guide to UN’s Special Agencies, by 


Frances Lee McGillicuddy. Factual data, dis- 


cussion topics, and bibliography for each 
specialized agency. 30 cents 


Aid to Europe—Achievements and Pros- 
pects, by Alzada Comstock. A timely, thought- 
provoking guide to understanding of progress 
of the Marshall Plan and problems to be faced. 

25 cents 


The United States and Eastern Asia. A 
study guide by Meribeth E. Cameron. 15 cents 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women—When, How, Why. An 
eight-page booklet telling the IFUW story. Free 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Laws in the Making, by Marjorie Ll. Tem- 
ple. A brochure on the progress of a bill through 


Congress. Free 


The Atlantic Pact—Precedent or Ex- 
ception: Part |, Course of Negotiation; 
Part |i, A Summary of the Senate Debate on 
the Ratification of the Pact. 


Free to members; 20 cents to others 


THE ARTS 


Art in the Town. Branch projects showing 
discovery and expression of community life and 
resources as well as the growth of member 
initiative. 65 cents 


Wichita Falls, Texas. A history of the de- 
velopment of the seven arts from the pioneer 
stage to the city of 50,000. $1.50 
Branch Handbook in the Arts. The 1950, 
72-page edition has suggestions on beginning 
art programs in the branch, mechanics of or 
ganization, subject matter, etc. 45 cents 
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